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shall begin to think that you do not know what 
religion is if you continue to speak in this way 
about Deacon Giles.” 

These words, uttered in a higher tone, and with 
far more spirit than was usual for my quiet mother, 
arrested my attention one evening as I was cross- 
ing the hall; and curious to ascertain by what 
spell old Deacon Giles had succeeded in raising 











foul weather between two such fast friends as my 
mother and old Ben Bolt, I entered the sitting- 


The old fellow, in his neat sailor trim, occupied 
his usual berth on the larboard side of the fire- 
place, as he termed it, and his claim to this cor- 
ner was recognized and reverenced by the whole 
Indeed, he held it by “ right divine.” 
He had been with my eldest brother on his last, 
fatal voyage ; and when the ship returned his rascal. There was Mrs. Winslow, who was with 
us in the Aurora—she was a true Christian if 
|| there ever was one. Her religion would not only 
serve a fellow to live by, but to die by ; and nota 
chap among us but reverenced her as a saint. 
| And good reason we had for it, too.” 

“ What was it, Ben?” I asked, drawing my 
chair close up to him. ° “ Come, tell me all about 
cant language of his class, every incident con- ' it. You promised me 4 yarn yesterday for hem- 
nected with the dreadful hurricane in which our | ming your cravat.” 
poor Harry was lost—incidents which, had they | 
been uttered in the cold language of conventional- 
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kind heart prompted him to pay a visit to his 
young shipmate’s mother and sisters. My mother 
had scarcely recovered from the first terrible shock 
occasioned by the news of his death, but it seemed | 
as if she found a kind of mournful consolation in | 
talking to old Ben of Henry, and making him 
describe again and again, in the quaint, signifi- 
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A TWICE TOLD YARN. 


BY MISS MARTHA RUSSELL. 


‘*Thus spake on that ancient man, 
The bright-eyed muriner.” 


“Ben, Ben! you are uncharitable—unjust! I , ism, would only have deepened the wound, but 
' which the intuitive delicacy and homely, heart- | 
felt kindness of the old tar transmuted into a 
kind of balm. From that time he had always 
been sure of an anchorage beneath our roof ; and 
he seldom came into port without paying usa 


| visit. 


done, he said: 


7 













He did not immediately reply to my mother’s 
charge of heathenism, but slowly knocked the 
' ashes from his pipe, and inserted it through the 
button holes of his roundabout as carefully as a 
_ dandy would place a camellia in hisbosom. This 


“ May be you are right, ma’am. I never pre- 
tended to much religion myself, and a ship’s fore- 
castle a’nt quite a church, that’s certain. 
have seen it in others, and a very different thing 
it was too from the religion of this old, two-sided 


| Willing to divert his mind from our old neigh- 
, bor, Deacon Giles, whose avaricious disposition 
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made him particularly disagreeable to Ben, my 
inother seconded my request. , 

“Tt was a sad affair—a sad affair enough, 
though now it seems just like a dream,” he said, 
musingly. “ You were telling the children this 
morning some outlandish story or other about a 
mnan who was turned into a bear, Mary, but God 
alone knows how much like wild beasts men may 
and do become when left to themselves, without 
the help of witchcraft.” 

‘Tam quite satisfied that you are not a bear, or 
likely to become one ; so tell us about this Mrs. 
Winslow, Ben,” I said, impatiently. 

But for some reason the old fellow evidently 
regretted that he had broached the subject, and 
endeavored to put me off with his tales of the last 
war, but I was not to be cheated. Finally he 
yielded to my entreaties, and gave me in substance 
the following story, though it loses much of its 
interest from my being unable to retain the pecu- 
liar phraseology that gave point and piquancy to 
the expressions as they fell from his lips. In fact 
it is rather a translation than an original. 

‘*©]T was in the ‘Aurora, as I said before,” the 
old man began, “ and we were homeward bound 
irom Rio Janeiro when the affair happened. This 
Mrs. Winslow and her son, a lad of about nine- 
teen, came with us as passengers. She was a 
pale, feeble woman, but the boy was tall and 
straight, with an eye like a hawk, and full of fun 
and frolic as a dolphin. Sailors are not naturally 
over fond of passengers, as may be you know, 
ma’am, but Mrs. Winslow, unlike most women, 
made no trouble at all ; and the lad no one could 
help liking, for he took as kindly to the forecastle 
as if he had been born afore the mast. 

““We were in latitude about 10° north, and 
longitude 45° west, running with a fine, leading 
breeze, when, some time in the morning watch, 
Long Harry, who was aloft making some repairs 
on the main-royal yard, reported a sail. 

«“¢ Aloft there! How does she bear?’ shouted 
the mate, who had been for some seconds sweep- 
ing the horizon with his glass. 

««¢ About two points on the lee beam, sir.’ 

“He took another survey without success, 
Stepping into the rigging he made out the heads 
of her royals in the direction intimated by Harry. 
After a careful survey he descended into the cabin, 
and in a few seconds came on deck, accompanied 
by the skipper. Captain Warren took the glass, 


but did not seem quite satisfied with the result of 


his observation. 

«¢ Aloft there! 
. cried. 

“¢A full-rigged brig, with her starboard tacks 
aboard, sir, as well as I can make her out at this 
distance.’ 

“4 gail is no strange sight in those waters, and 


What do make her out” he 


_ and vexation. 
| took several turns across the deck in deep thought, 





we kept on with our work without thinking much 
about her. But she was a regular clipper, for by 
ten o’clock her main courses were visible to the 
naked eye; and by noon the shape of her hull 
was plainly to be seen. As Harry had said, she 
proved to be a full-rigged brig of the Baltimore 
build, and such a craft as a sailor loves to look on. 
Rapidly as she rose upon us it would take her 
some time to overhaul the Aurora at the rate we 
were going. But it was easy to see that Captain 
Warren did not care for a closer acquaintance. 
There had been for some time past rumors of 
strange work in those latitudes, and as we had a 
large amount of specie on board, the old man was 
naturally rather anxious about the character of his 
neighbors. 

“ The Aurora was no bad sailer, especially on 
the wind, and we all knew what it meant when, 
early in the evening watch, the order came ‘to set 
the studding sails alow and aloft and keep her off 
two points.’ And the old ship knew, too, for she 
took the hint and walked away to such good 
purpose that at sunrise next morning the strange 
craft was nowhere within range of the skipper’s 
glass. The day wore on, and though the stran- 
ger did not make her appearance Captain Warren 
kept all his canvass aloft, as if he meant to put as 
much salt water between her and the Aurora as 
possible. It might have been four o’clock, or 


| thereabout, when a sail was reported to the wind- 


ward. The captain levelled his glass again and 
again, and the expression of his face changed 
slowly from doubt and surprise to one of anxiety 
He gave the glass to the mate and 


while Mr. Ellis seanned the craft in question. 
“* What do you make her out, sir?’ he asked, 


|| pausing abruptly as the mate lowered the glass. 


“«A full-rigged brig, sir; and if it was possi- 
ble, I should say the’— 

«Same rascally craft that bore to the leeward 
all day yesterday. The very same, sir, inter- 


| rupted the skipper impatiently. 


“« Then they must have crossed our track in the 
night. But what can she be doing eff here ?’ said 
the mate, with a puzzled air. 

“« Aye, that’s the question. Would to Heaven 
I knew !’ returned the old man, as he again turned 


| to observe the stranger. 


““« We can give her the slip to-night and see 


' whether she turns up again to-morrow morning,’ 


observed the mate, 

“« We can try, sir, though she has the wind in 
her favor now,’ said the captain, slowly closing 
his glass and casting a glance at the Aurora’s 


| hamper. ‘ Let every thing be got on the ship that 


' will draw, Mr. Ellis,’ he continued. 


} 


i 


‘We will 
take advantage of this breeze while we can, for it 
will scarcely hold out fresh until morning.’ 
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« Every rag was shook out that the ship would 
bear, and we were soon driving along at the rate 
of ten knots an hour. Toward morning the wind, 
as is usual in those latitudes, began to die away ; 
but Mr. Ellis, who, saving your presence, ma’am, 
was a very devil to carry sail, packed on more and 
more, until she was a complete cloud of canvass. 

“But the stranger knew how to use her wings 
as well as we, for daylight showed her not more 
than two leagues distant to the windward. As 
her position gave her the advantage of what little 


wind there was, she gained on us rapidly. Cap- | 
tain Warren paced the deck in thoughtful silence, | 


glancing now at the stranger and then on the 


' bling with anxiety and rage. 
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But when some 
three or four of the wretches appeared, dragging 
his mother on deck, he sprang forward like a 
young panther; and, knocking down the fellow 
next to him, with one bound cleared his way 
through the guard; but the next instant a blow 
from a boarding-axe laid him senseless at her feet. 
The mother’s shrieks would have moved the heart 


of the devil himself; but these wretches were 


‘| worse, for they only mocked at her misery. 


flapping canvass of his own ship, while we gath- — 


ered on the forecastle and watched her approach 


with that interest that a sailor always feels ina | 


trim, well-built, well-rigged craft. 
like a curlew; and we could almost hear the rush- 
ing of the water as her sharp bows parted it and 


She came on | 


But 
their fiendish jokes were soon silenced by the 
appearance of their captain on deck, followed by 
two or three more, who seemed to be officers, 
bearing the bags of gold that had cost our captain 
and mate their lives. They were greeted witha 
yell of triumph. The order was immediately 
given to scuttle the ship ; and then, as the captain 
glanced round the deck, his eye fell upon us. 


_ After speaking to his officers in some outlandish 


flung jets of white spray high in the gleaming 


sunshine. Sooa we could count her guns, and 


even distinguish the movements on her decks; | 
and then came the usual hoarse summons across | 


the water. With a look of mingled anxiety and 
defiance Captain Warren put the trumpet to his 
lips and replied. Then followed the order to 
‘Heave to.’ She came on until within a hundred 
yards or so of us, when with a graceful sweep she 


tongue or other for a few seconds, another order 
was given that was received by some with scowls 
of discontent and by others with shouts of accla - 
mation. 

“«Qut with the boat! Give them a long sail 
and a jolly one!’ was the cry. The boat was 
hastily lowered and we were ordered, or rather 


_ pricked into it by the points of their half-pikes. 


hore up against the breeze and became stationary. © 


We could see the groups of men on her decks and 
almost catch the quick, brief tones of her captain 
as man after man, armed to the teeth, descended 
into the boats. We saw him take his station in 
the stern, and then our eyes were turned instinc- 
tively on our own captain. 

“* We have no means of resistance, my lads. 


The devils are coming and they must have their 
I need hardly tell you, boys, if you | 


own way. 
inust die, to sell your lives as dearly as possible.’ 
“In a few moments they were upon us. We 
were ordered forward and kept there by a strong 
guard, while the captain and Mr. Ellis were driven 
below and ordered to yield up the gold which by 
some means they knew we had on board. Our 
ship was soon a complete hell upon earth; the 
cargo was overhauled, chests and bales broken 
open in search of booty, while shouts of exultation 


or volleys of curses proclaimed their success or | 


disappointment. The captain and mate were 
brave men and true. Occasionally we could catch 


their firm, decided tones above the din around us 3 | 
then the sharp report of pistols and the burst of | 


imprecations that followed told us that they had 
been true to the last. 

“When they boarded us, young Fred Winslow 
had attempted to go below to join his mother, but 
a blow from the butt of a pistol drove him back 
among us, where the poor fellow had stood trem- 


“¢Send the old woman after them; she will 
answer for a parson. Away with her, boys!’ 
cried one, roughly attempting to separate Mrs. 
Winslow from the body of her child, to which she 
clung with superhuman energy. Finding it diffi- 
cult to part them, amid curses and jokes the 
wretches pitched them both into the bottom of the 
boat. 

“ Jack Williams seized an oar which in their 
haste they had neglected to take from the boat, 
and dropped one of the fellows as he let go of 
the lady. The next moment he had a bullet 
through his head and fell backward into the sea. 
1 caught the oar as he fell, and we soon pulled 


ourselves clear of the ship. When they became 


_ aware of their oversight they sent after us a 


' most. 


shower of imprecations, not unmingled with bul- 
lets. Fortunately these last passed over us, only 
serving to make us still more anxious to puta 
reasonable distance between us and the Aurora. 
In less than an hour we were some miles distant ; 
but we could see their boats returning to their 
own ship, which lay there rising and sinking, like 
some sea-bird, on the long swell of the trades, 
steadied only by her yards.” 

«But Mrs. Winslow and her boy, Ben!” | 
exclaimed, impatient at his prolixity. 

«“ Aye, aye, Mary ; now I dare say you would 
have had me tell my story woman fashion—be- 
gin at the end and go backward like a crab, 
But a ship nor a yarn don't sail best stern fore- 
I must get it clear of kinks and knots, and 























then it will pay out like a new cable. We made 


the widow and her boy, who she insisted was | 
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not dead—and sure enough, he did just breathe— | 

° |} 
as comfortable as we could, seeing as how the | 
| against our boat, but it grew clearer and clearer, 


rascals had left us neither bread nor water, nor a 
rag to cover them with. 


It would have been | 


much better, according to my thinking, if they | 


had killed the poor boy outright instead of frac- 
turing his skull, for with the burning sun of the 
tropics beating down upon him, before nightfall 
he was in a raging fever. 

“Tt was a dreadful night !” continued Ben, after 
a ..ort pause. “I have passed more than twen- 
ty years on the water and seen what may be 
called some hard times, but I never saw any thing 
that took the heart out of a fellow like that. I 
don’t know which was the dreadfullest—the boy’s 
raving cries for water or the muther’s moans, as 


she sat with his head resting on her lap, fanning | 


his burning brow or pressing her parched lips to 


his. ‘Toward morning his cries grew fainter, and | 


I trust I shall not be deemed quite a cannibal, 
ma’am, if I say that I was glad when the poor boy 
breathed his last. 
and all that day the mother hardly stirred or 
spoke, but sat with her boy’s head on her lap, 
and we had not the heart to disturb her. We 
began to feel hunger and thirst and said little 


This was just before sunrise ; | 


gan to repeat the solemn service with which the 
Episcopal church buries its dead. At first her 
voice was so low and full of tears that the words 
were almost lost amid the rushing of the water 


until she began the words—‘ We therefore com- 
mit his body to the deep,’ when it was again lost 
in sobs; and, kissing again and again the fore- 
head and lips of her dead boy, she covered her 
face, and motioned us to perform the last sad office. 

‘* We were a set of rough fellows, and not one of 
us had not seen more than one poor shipmate 
sent over the side for the last time without much 
thought, but this time we raised the lad as gently 
as if he had beena sleeping baby, and, for my 
part, lam not ashamed to own that I saw the 
waves close over his young head with a cheek as 
wet and a heart as sofi as a woman’s. 

“ Aftera few moments silence, the mother’s voice 
was again heard in prayer. And such a prayer I 
never heard before nor since, though I have heard 
many a ship’s chaplain and land parson. She 
thanked God that he had delivered us from a vio- 
lent death at the hands of the pirates, that her no- 


| ble boy had been spared so many years to gladden 


among ourselves, except to calculate the chance | 


of being picked up by some trader. ‘Toward sun- 
down we began to speak in whispers of the neces- 
sity of removing the lad’s body from our heavily 
loaded boat. ‘The widow suspected the subject of 
our conversation, and raising her pale face, said: 


**¢ Good friends, I know that I have no right to | 
endanger your lives by my selfish sorrow. But | 


bear with me a little while longer—only a little 
while, and I will be ready.” « 
“ She spoke with an effort, and, laying her face 


her heart, that he had been permitted a Christian 
burial, She prayed for his murderers, that He 
would not deal with them according to their sins, 
but that they might be turned from a life of vio- 
lence and crime, and their sins be forgiven them 
even as she forgave them the desolation they had 
brought upon her; she prayed for herself and us— 
that the blessing of the widow and the fatherless 
might rest on us forever; that it might please Him 
who ruleth the waves and holdeth the winds in the 
hollow of his hands to save us from peril and 


_ death ; but above all, that for his dear Son’s sake, 


on that of her child, her hitherto tearless grief , 


gave way to deep sobs. We made our prepara- 
tions in silence. ‘The stones that had been placed 
in the boat for ballast served as weights, which 
we bound to his feet with a piece of rigging that 
Bill Smith had in his pocket. 


“This done, we approached and lifted the poor | 


lad’s head from her lap. She caught my arm and 


said earnestly— 


‘*¢* You will not, you cannot commit my boy to | 


the deep without a prayer! Is there no one here,’ 


she continued, looking round anxiously, ‘ who can | 


say a prayer over my child?’ 
“‘ We were all took aback, and stood staring in 


He would give us strengthto say, ‘ Thy will be 
done.’ 

“* You talk of the solemnity of your churches, of 
the eloquence of your priests, but it is nothing, 
nothing compared to the awe of that hour or the 
eloquence of that voice which rose from our little 
boat, itself but a speck on the limitless ocean. 
The sun went down, and the full moon rose in the 
east, while we sat with bent heads, praying in our 
hearts that her petition might be answered ; for 
rough, thoughtless, wicked as we were, it seemed 
as if her voice had carried us back to childhood, 


| and our hearts had become like those of little 


each other's face as if we expected to find there | 
the long-forgotten prayers learned at our mothers’ | 


knees. She gazed at us fixedly a moment, then 
knelt down. 
ample. Laying one hand on the forehead of her 


child, she lifted the other toward heaven, and be- 


We instinctively followed her ex- | 


' 


, Were more than sixty leagues from land. 


| 





it 


children. 

“ But hunger and thirst, or rather thirst, (for I 
have minded that a chap will pull an oar longer 
on drink than victuals,) soon made men of us 
again. We had laid our course for Guiana, and, 
according to the best of our calculations, (for we 
had neither chart nor compass to guide us,) W® 
A long 
pull for men who had not tasted food or drink for 
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thirty-six hours, and under a tropical sun. But 
life was the wager, and turn by turn we did our 
best at the oars. 

“ On the fourth day we began to lose the regular 
swell of the trades, and the counter currents from 
the west brought with them the smell of land.” 

‘‘ Which must have been very welcome to peo- 
ple dying with hunger and thirst,” I remarked, as 
Ben paused to obtain a fresh supply of ‘ the 
weed.’ 

«‘ Aye, Mary, so a landsman judges. But the 
land breezes, which bring with them, as it were, 
the very smell of home, often prove the sailor's 


weary leagues to suffer hardship and danger, if | neck and we bound it round her arm. 


Before sunset | 


not death. It was so in this case. 
the waves looked green and angry, crests of white 
foam began to break over their summits, the wind 
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before the bar of God with murder on your souls ? 
For shame! Oh, for shame! Can yoa not bear 
what I bear? Will you let it be said that you 
were outdone by a woman? Here,’ she contin- 
ued, baring her arm and striking a knife which 
she caught from a seat, into the blue veins, ‘ if 


- you are athirst, drink ; but, for the sake of the mo- 


thers who bore you, stain not your souls with 
blood "” 
‘* Passive, ashamed, bewildered, we stood before 


, that pale woman, hardly daring to lift our eyes to 


freshened to a degree that we found it impossible | 


to make the least headway against it, and the 


next morning we had retraced many leagues of | 


the path over which we had toiled the day before. 


We were discouraged, faint with hunger, mad- | 


dened with thirst, and the devil in us began to get 
the better of the man. Food we must have or 
die. Nota word was said, but we began to eye 
each other with looks of ferocious significance.” 

“The widow, Mrs. Winslow, Ben! You did 
not—could not”— 

“God forbid!” exclaimed the old fellow, inter- 
preting the construction I had put upon his words. 
‘God forbid! Mad as we were, not a man among 
us would have injured a hair of her head for all 
the food and water in Christendom ; but there was 
Bill Larkins, who had given out the night before, 
lving in the boat senseless and almost blind. He 
could not possibly hold on another twenty-four 
hours,and what difference would twenty-four hours 
make with him any way? So we reasoned with 
ourselves, and oyr reasoning soon found vent in 
whispers, which he, poor fellow, was happily too 
far gone to heed. 

“ But that weak, feeble woman, who had borne 
her own bitter grief, as well as hunger and thirst, 


; soa ‘ aac , Jet from her arm. 
worst enemies, driving him back in his wake many | 


her face, until the bright blood sprang in a high 
Then we were once more 
Long Harry tore the handkerchief from his 
Then we 
gathered round her and swore that henceforth nei- 
ther hunger nor thirst should tempt us to raise a 
finger against each other. 

“ That night we were too much exhausted to do 
more than steady the boat. The next day Bill 
Smith and Jack Brown gave out, and there was 
no one left to relieve Long Harry and me at the 
oar. 

** We pulled as long as we could, and then, after 
raising Mrs. Winslow’s shawl as a signal in case 


men. 


|| we should by any possibility fall in with a ship, 


_ speaking, and we sat down to await death. 


we exerted our little strength to make that lady 


as comfortable as possible. She thanked us by a 
motion of her hand, for the poor woman was past 
Be. 


- fore noon Bill Larkins was done with this world, 


and we had not strength to remove his body, so 


_ we floated on, the dying and the dead. 


“T can’t say how long we continued in this state, 
for the very reason that I do not remember any 


_ thing about it, before we were picked up by the 


Ellen, bound from Trinidad to Berbice. When I 
came to myself, or rather what was left of me, 


_ which was not much to boast of any way, I found 


} myself snugly berthed in her forecastle. On in- 


with a meek fortitude that ought to have both | 


shamed and strengthened us, comprehended our | 


design, and just as Bill Smith drew a long knife 
from his belt, she rose, and, stepping to his side, 
caught the knife from his hand, which usually had 


_ quiry for my shipmates, I Jearned that with the 


exception of Mrs. Winslow, who might well be 
termed a shipmate, Long Harry and I were all 
that remained of the Auroras. 

“T never can very well make out how it is,” 
began old Ben, after a pause, ‘that such feeble 


_ things as you women are can hold on to life as 


and Bill Smith give out. 


the grasp of a vice, and sent it glittering and | 


gleaming through the air until it struck some 
yards distant in the sea. 


“* Have you so soon forgotten that ye aremen— | 


men made in God’s image?’ she said, in a voice 
that made the oldest sea-dog among us start. 
‘Have you so soon forgotten the violent death 
from which you have escaped, only to be guilty of 
the same crime? Would you, for the sake of eke- 


ing out a few miserable hours of existence, stand 


you do, when such stout fellows as Jack Brown 
Though Mrs. Winslow 
was past speaking and almost past breathing when 


the Ellen’s boys picked us up, she lived, and by 





the time we reached home was as well as ever.” 


“ Ts she still living, Ben?” asked my mother. 

“ Yes, ma’am, and though the rascally pirates 
took most of her property, she would suffer her- 
self before Harry or I should want a home. And 


"if the prayers of the righteous can make interest 
for a chap aloft, as the good book says, ma’am, 


Harry and I shall never want for them. Many is 
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the poor chap that goes to sea blessing the un- 
known friend that has given him a lift, for she 
does not go blowing her good deeds before her for 
fear the world won't find them out, nor rob the 
poor to pay the priest, like this old hypocritical 
porpoise, Deacon Giles. She is a true Christian, 
according to my reckoning.” 

“ Right, Ben,” said my mother. “ I shall never, 


indeed,” she continued, smiling, “ I have strong 
hopes that Mrs. Winslow’s noble example will yet 
teach you to speak peaccably even of Deacon 
Giles.” 

«‘] don’t know, ma‘am,” replied the old fellow, 
hastily. The truth is, I always did hate sailing 
under false colors. A hypocrite is a hypocrite, 
and, to my thinking, it makes no difference whe- 


never charge you with heathenism again, and " ther the hull belongs to a deacon or a devil.” 


———_-~+~20eer-- 


THE POET’S ANSWER. 


BY ANNIE GREY. 


Yu chice me that the lyre once swept has been unstrungso !' 


long ; 

Ye bid me wake its slumbering chords, and breathe the 
voice of song; 

Within the spirit’s hidden depths each gushing fount unseal, 

And tell the many burning thoughts that it would fain 
conceal. 

Full many a one is thrilling within my silent breast, 

That soon will pour itself in words of deep and wild un- 
reat; 

For I will touch the strings again, my trembling lips shall 
sever, 

Revealing many a fervent prayer, that else were uttered 
never. 

V’ll touch the strings, perchance ye'll find no melody is 
there, 

Or start if sadness mingle oft, as fragrance on the air; 

For though ye always say my eye beams with a careless 
light, 

And every smile seems stolen from a heart forever bright, 

The ocean treasures ne’er are found upon her sunny wave, 

And deepest thoughts shrink far within the spirit’s viewless 
cave, 

We scarcely know ourselves their might till forth to life 
they start, 

As with the spell of minstrelsy we woo them from our 
heart. 


Oh! how they rush before us then with visions of the past, 
Of joys like passing rainbow hues, too bright and pure to 


last ; 

What images they bring of those we loved in early years, 

Who smiled with us whene’er we smiled, or wiped away 
our tears. 

Perchance a mother's beaming eye, or brow serenely fair; 

Perchance her figure bending low, to intercede with prayer. 

And then the farewell word we lisp to loved ones far uway, 

As tremblingly as summer breeze which sighs from parting 
day. 

And quickly, wildly thrill again hearts that have once been 
riven, 

The long embrace seems folded o'er, the kiss in sadness 
given. 

It may be ‘tis a sister's form the vision brings to light, 

One who had been to us as star, that guides through darkest 
night; 

But on some sunny summer morn, when dew lay on the 
bill, 


Went from us with a happy heart, but tears and blessings 
still. 

We twine again the flowery veil 'mid cur's of golden hue, 

And listen to the solemn vow, that was so strange and 
new ; 

Then from our home, our island home. a loving, trusting 
bride, 

The white sail fluttering on the breeze has borne ber from 
our side. 


And other memories haunt us too, strange secrets of the 
soul, 

Fierce passions only God’s still voice could soften or con- 
trol. 

The brilliant dreams we nursed in youth, its hopes that 
passed away, 

As ice-gems from a mountain top when lighted by~the 
day. 

Our first warm love returns, though we had thought its 
dream all o’er, 

And eyes look on us thrillingly which beam for us no 
more ; 

We hear the softly whispered word, and feel the pressure 
warm, 

Then start to find no presence near, no well remembered 
form. 

And other thoughts there are for aye, which words con ne'er 
express, 

That always have a hidden grief, though fiaught with ten- 
derness. 

A trembling lest some ill betide the best beloved and few, 

Or death should wave his pale white wing and bear them 
from our view. 

And presages when sudden joys bid every life-pulse thrill, 

Some coming grief too fierce to bear, may bid each pulse be 
still; 

As often when the sunshine plays upon the sparkling tide, 

A cloud of darkness gathers fast, and hovers by its side. 

Oh! while the clouds are pressing near, and while the storm 
is rising, 

I can wake no happy strains these sadder thoughts be- 
guiling ; 

Then let me leave my lyre at rest, and touch ita chords no 
more, 

Till earthly shadows are furgot upon the spirit-shore. 
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TRYING TO BE A GENTLEMAN. 





BY HARRY 


SUNDERLAND. 





Tue efforts which certain young men make, on 
entering the world, to become gentlemen, is not 
a little amusing to sober, thoughtful lookers on. 
To “become” gentlemen is not, perhaps, what 
is aimed at, so much as to make people believe 
that they are gentlemen ; for if you should hap- 
pen to insinuate anything to the contrary, no 
matter how wide from the mark they go, you 
may expect to receive summary punishment for 
your insolence. 

One of these characters made himself quite con- 
spicuous in Baltimore a few years ago. His name 
was L———, and he hailed from Richmond, we 
believe, and built some consequence upon the fact 
that he was a son of the Old Dominion. He 
dressed in the ertreme of fashion; spent a good 
deal of time strutting up and down Market 
Street, switching his rattan; boarded at one of 
the hotels; drank wines freely, and pretended to 
be quite a judge of their quality; swore round 
oaths occasionally, and talked of his honor as a 
gentleman. 

His knowledge of etiquette he obtained from 
books, and was often quite as literal in his ob- 
servance of prescribed modes and forms, as was 
the Frenchman in showing off his skill in our idi- 
oms, when he informed a company of ladies, as 
an excuse for leaving them, that he had “some 
fish to fry!” That he was no gentleman, inter- 
nally or externally, was plain to every one; yet 
he verily believed himself to be one of the first 
water; and it was a matter of constant care to 
preserve the reputation. 

Among those who were thrown into the society 
« this L——— was a young man named Briarly, 
who had rather more basis to his character, and 
who, although he dressed well, and moved in good 
society, by no means founded thereon his claim to 
be called a gentleman. He never liked L > 
because he saw that he had no principle whatever ; 
that all about him was mere sham. The conse- 
quence was that he was hardly civil to him, a 
circumstance which L was slow neither to 
notice nor resent. 

It happened, one day, that the tailor of Briarly 
asked him if he knew anything about L 

“ Not much,” replied Briarly. “ Why do you 
ask ?” 











“Do you think him a gentleman ?” 


“Tlow do you estimate a gentleman?” asked 


the young man. 
‘“*A gentleman is a man of honor,” returned the 
tailor. 


“Very well; then L——— must be a gentle- 
man, for he has a great deal to say about his 
honor.” 

“IT know he has. But I find that those who 
talk much of their honor don’t, as a general thing, 
possess much to brag of.” 

“ Then he talks to you of his honor ?” 

“Oh, yes; and gives me his word as a gentle- 
man.” 

“ Does he always keep his word as a gentle- 
man ?” 

The tailor shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Not always,” he replied. 

“ Then I should gay that the word of a gentle- 
man isn’t worth much,” smilingly remarked Bri- 
arly. 

“ Not the word of such broadcloth and buck- 
ram gentlemen as he is.” 

“Take care what you say, or you may find 
yourself called to account for using improper lan- 
guage about this gentleman. We may have a 
duel on the carpet.” 

‘It would degrade him to fight with a tailor,” 
replied the man of shears. ‘ So I may speak my 
mind with impunity. But if he should challenge 
me, I will refuse to fight him on the ground that 
he is no gentleman. 

“Indeed! Low will you prove that? 

“Every man must be permitted to have his 
own standard of gentility.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“]T have mine.” 

“Ah? Well, how do you measure gentility ?” 

“ By my ledger. A man who doesn’t pay his 
tailor's bill I consider no gentleman. If L 
sends me a challenge, I will refuse to fight him on 
that ground.” 

“ Good!” said Briarly, laughing. “I’m afraid, 
if your standard were adopted, that a great many 
who now pass themselves off for gentlemen would 
be held in little estimation.” 

‘‘It is the true standard, nevertheless,” replied 
Shears. “A man may try to be a gentleman as 
103 
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much as he pleases, but if he don’t try to pay his 
tailor’s bill at the same time, he tries in vain.” 

“ You may be right enough,” remarked Briarly, 
a good deal amused at the tailor’s mode of esti- 
mating a gentleman, and possessed of a new fact 
’sclaim to the honorable dis- — 


in regard to L 
tinction of which he so often boasted. 

Shortly after this it happened that L——— 
made Briarly angry about something, when the 
latter very unceremoniously took hold of the han- 
dle on the young man’s face, and moved his head 
around. Fortunately, the body moved with the 


head, or the consequences might have been seri- | 
ous. There were plenty to assure L that » 
for this insult he must, if he wished to be consid- _ 


ered a gentleman, challenge Briarly, and shoot 
him—if he could. Several days elapsed before 
I, ’s courage rose high enough to enable him 
to send the deadly missive by the hand of a friend. 

Meantime a wag of a fellow, an intimate friend 


of Briarly’s, appeared in Market Street in an old | 


rusty coat, worn hat, and well mended, but clean 


and whole trowsers and vest. Friend after friend | 
stopped him, and, in astonishment, inquired the 


cause of this change. He had but one answer, in 
substance. But we will give his own account of 
the matter, as related to three or four young bucks 


in an oyster-house, where they happened to meet | 


him. L——— was of the number. 

‘* A patch on your elbow, Tom, as I live!” said 
one. ‘And here’s another on your vest. Why, 
old fellow, this is premeditated poverty.” 

“Better wear patched garments than owe fer 
new ones,” replied Tom, with great sobriety. 

‘‘ Bless us! when did you turn economist ?” 

“ Ever since I tried to be a gentleman.” 

“ What?” 


“Ever since I tried to be a gentleman. I may | 
strut up and down Market Street in fine clothes, || 
switch my rattan about, talk nonsense to silly | 


ladies, swear and drink wine; but if I don’t pay 
my tailor I’m no gentleman. 
“‘ Nonsense !” was replied. There was a gene- 


ral laugh, but few of Tom’s auditors felt very | 


much flattered by his words. 


“ No nonsense at ull,” he said. ‘“ We may put | 


on airs of gentility, boast of independence and 


pay these off—trying to become a gentleman.” 


“Then you don’t consider yourself a gentleman 


now 2?” said one. 


“Ohno. [’m only trying to become a gentle- | 
man,” meekly replied Tom, though a close ob- | 
server could see a slight twitching in the corner of | 
his mouth, and a slight twinkle in the corner of | 


’ 





his eye. “ My honor is in pawn, and will remain 
so until I pay these bills. Then I shall feel like 
holding up my head again, and looking gentle- 
men in the face.” 

The oddness of this conceit, and the boldness 
with which it was carried out, attracted attention, 
and made a good deal of talk at the time. A 
great many tailors’ bills were paid instanter that 
would not have been paid for months ; perhaps not 
at all. 

In a few days, however, Tom appeared abroad 
again, quite as handsomely dressed as before, 
alleging that his uncle had taken compassion on 
him, and, out of admiration for his honest princi- 
ples, paid off his bills and made a gentleman of 
him once more. 

No one, of course, believed Tom to be sincere 
in all this. It was looked upon as one of his 
waggish tricks, intended to hit off some one, or 
perhaps the whole @fass of fine, tailor-made gentle- 
men who forget their benefactors. 

While Tom was metamorphosed as stated, Bri- 
arly was waited upon, one day, by a young man, 
who presented him with a challenge to mortal 
combat from the insulted L- , and desired 
him to name his friend. 

“T cannot accept the challenge,” said Briarly, 
promptly. ? 

“ Why not?” asked the second of L———, in 
surprise, 

“ Because your principal is no gentleman.” 

“What!” 

‘Is no gentleman,” coolly returned Briarly. 

“Explain yourself, sir, if you please.” 

“ He doesn’t pay his tailor—he doesn’t pay his 
boot-maker—he doesn’t pay his hatter—he is, 
therefore, no gentleman, and I cannot fight him.” 

“ You will be posted as a coward,” said the 
second, fiercely. 

“Tn return for which I will post him as no gen- 
tleman, and give the evidence,” replied Briarly. 

“I will take his place. You will hear from 
me, shortly,” said the second, turning away. 

“ Be sure you don’t owe your tailor anything, 
for if you do, I will not stoop to accept your chal- 
lenge,” returned Briarly. ‘I will consider it 


ae ‘| prima facie evidence that you are no gentleman. 
spirit, and all that, but it’s a mean kind of gentil- | 


ity that will let a man flourish about in a fine coat || 
for which he owes his tailor. Wyville has a large | 
bill against me for clothes, Grafton another for | 
boots, and Cox another for hats. I am trying to | 


I know Patterson very well, and will, in the mean 
time, inform myself on the subject.” 

All this was said with the utmost gravity, and 
with a decision of tone and manner that left no 
doubt of the intention. 

The second withdrew. An hour elapsed, but 
no new challenge came. Days went by, but no 
“posters” drew crowds at the corners. Gradu- 
ally the matter got wind, to the infinite amusement 
of such as happened to know L » who was 
fairly driven from a city where it was no use trying 
to be a gentleman without paying his tailor’s bill. 





NAPOLEON AND HIS MARSHALS. 


BY A STUDENT OF HISTORY. 


Tuts book has made some noise in the world, but 
rather through the agency of newspaper advertisements 
than the influence of favorable criticism or the force of its 
own merits. Its publishers seem to have accomplished 
their object ; for report says that the book “sells” rapidly, 
rivalling in that respect Brandreth’s pills and other pop- 
ular aperients. 

In a different point of view, however—that, for in- 
stance, of historical value and usefulness—the importance 
of the work may be questioned. It is an ambitious at- 
tempt to set the world right in its estimate of Napoleon 
and his marshals. But, in so doing, the author pretends 
to no discoveries of previously hidden facts; he merely 
claims the exclusive right (or power) to understand what 
others have written. It follows that the scores of vol- 
umes hitherto published have altogether failed in their 
object; mankind are still in the dark as to these military 
chieftains ; their true characters, until now, have remain- 
ed shrouded in obscurity. 

Neverthelesa, in vindication and exemplification of ex- 
ternal justice, a man has at last arisen with the key of 


these mysteries in his pocket ; he has unlocked anew the 
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already open doors; and eager inquirers, having 
groped their appointed time through the compli- 
cated recesses of plain historical truth, are reward- 
ed by the notable announcement that two and two 


make five. Newton resolved the law of gravita- 


tion; Le Verrier pointed out Neptune ; Headley 


expounds the real character of Napoleon. The 
parallel is perfect, because in each instance the 
fact was there, and an unenlightened generation 
did not know how to read it. 


Mr. Headley says, in his preface: “ My chief | 


design in the following work has been to group 
together and illustrate the distinguished men Bo- 
naparte gathered around him, and with whom he 
obtained and held the vast power he wielded. 
The mighty genius of Napoleon has so over- 
shadowed all those beneath him that they have 
not received their due praise, nor their proper 
place in history. Their merits have been consid- 
ered mere reflections of his; and to one intellect 
and one arm is attributed the vast results they ac- 
complished.” * * * “TJ have also endeavored 
in this work to correct, as far as possible, the er- 
roneous impressions that prevail respecting Napo- 
leon and the wars he carried on; and to clear his 
character from the aspersions of English historians 
and the slanders of his enemies. Another design 
has been to group together some of the striking 
events of that dramatic period when Napoleon was 
marching his victorious armies over Europe.” 
The “designs” thus briefly and complacently 
set forth, if pursued in the ordinary method, would 
require a large amount of literary labor; and the 
result of such labor could not easily be compressed 
into any small number of pages; but as the author 
has used very few of the latter, it is fair to infer 
that his study and digestion have been proportion- 
ably economized. At least he has labored but 
little (or, rather, to little purpose) on his style. 
He undertook to write what he largely denomi- 
nates “‘history;” and his book, having passed 
through several editions, cannot now claim ex- 


emption, in the matter of style, on the ground of | 


any alleged haste in its composition ; yet, in the 
first page of his preface, and in an indefinite num- 
ber of pages of his context, he uses false grammar, 
and betrays an ignorance of the meaning of com- 
mon English words. Now, in all seriousness, if a 
man has yet to learn his*own language, he is hard- 


the word ; and, having undertaken it, it would be 
strange indeed if he did not evince a total disquali- 
fication for his task. 

In this connexion it is proper to make one far- 
ther extract from the author's preface: “I need 
not add that I pretend to no originality in this 
work, except in the way I have arranged and 
grouped facts already given to the world. I have 
used, without any hesitation, any author that could 


help me, and, to save the trouble of constant ref- 
erences through the book, I here add the list of 
those works to which I have been most indebted - 
Thiers’s French Revolution, Thiers’s Consulate 
and Empire, Napier’s Peninsular War, Jomini’s 
Works, Napoleon’s Bulletins, Memoirs of Bour- 
rienne, Caulincourt, Las Casas, Voice from St. He- 
lena, Dumas, Segur, Alison, Memoirs of Ney and 
Murat, Pelet, Stuttenheim, St. Cyr, Camp and 
Court of Napoleon, Rapp, Southey, &c. &c.” 
This list of works is truly formidable ; but if the 
reader supposes that the author of “‘ Napoleon and 
his Marshals” ever read a tenth part of them, he 
is probably very much in error; at least, the said 
“Napoleon and his Marshals” contains no evi- 
dence that such reading was ever accomplished, 
or thought of. But admitting that Mr. Headley 
has read and studied them all, what then? Ilis 
book contains just fifty five small duodecimo pages 
about Napoleon individually, and of those fifty five 


| pages, twenty only are devoted to Bonaparte’s mil- 


itary career. Does Mr. Headley imagine that 


| what he chooses to assert—simply, barely assert— 


of the actions and motives of a man whose career 


| terminated before Mr. H. was out of his nurse’s 
| arms, will pass among the people of this country 


for history? and history, too, so sound, so unim- 
peachable, that it will supersede and discredit all 
precedent history? The conceit is so extravagant, 
so perfectly outrageous, it is difficult to speak of it 
in other terms than those of ridicule. Mr. Head- 


_ ley, indeed, says that he has made use of such au- 


thors as he pleased in compiling his book ; but 
when he touches on a controverted point, he cites 
no authority and gives the reader no opportunity 
to judge for himself between conflicting witnesses. 
He simply reiterates, on these occasions, “ Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians ;” and it all comes to 


| this, that Mr. Headley’s readers must depend on 


Mr. Headley. His decision, uncorroborated by 


| any thing but a list of names in his preface, is the 
_ end of the law. The remainder of the work con- 


sists of slight biographical sketches of the mar- 


_ shals, “illustrated” by descriptions of battles in 


which those officers were severally engaged. And 
it may be added, as a passing remark, some of 


| these sketches are accompanied by pseudo like- 
|} nesses of the marshals, bearing about the same 
_ resemblance to the originals that chalk does to 


: : : i ese. 
ly prepared to write history in the proper sense of | me 


Now, whoever undertakes to prove, in the space 
of twenty small pages, that the wars of Napoleon 


|, were always wars of defence and never of aggres- 
sion; and that the millions of human lives de- 
| stroyed, and the inappreciable amount of human 


woe inflicted by and during Napoleon’s career, 


' are to be attributed (or, as Mr. Headley has it, 
“charged over”) to the ambition, etc. of the other 


sovereigns of Europe; whoever undertakes this 
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Quixotic feat may count, toa certainty, on being | 
overthrown by the arms of the windmill. 

And what is thus absurd to undertake cannot 
need any elaborate reasoning to disprove. The 
author begins, like a sturdy democrat, by denoun- 
cing in good, round terms the British government, — 
the British historians and the British reviewers, | 
which of course “makes it bad” for Alison, Scott | 
and the quarterlies. Alison, he says, “is almost 
the only one who has at all comprehended Napo- 
leon’s true character; but even he, out of defer- 
ence to the prejudice and vanity of his country- 
men, attempts to prove,” etc. etc. “To do this, 
he not only falsifies history, but drags forth all the 
petulant speeches Napoleon ever made,” etc. This _ 
accounts for Alison’s voluminousness, but does not | 
altogether discredit Alison as a historian. 

Mr. Headley proceeds: “ It is impossible for one 
who has not travelled amid the monarchies of Eu- | 
rope, and witnessed their nervous fear of republi- 
can principles, and their fixed determination, at 
whatever sacrifice of justice, human rights and | 
human life, to maintain their oppressive forms of 
government, to appreciate at all the position of | 
France at the time of the Revolution.” This isa 
bold proposition, but is it true? Is it true that he 
who, somewhere about the year of grace 1840, | 
“travelled amid the monarchies of Europe,” is | 
alone capable of “appreciating the position of | 
France” in 17892 ‘True or false, however, it 
would be gratifying to know what Mr. Headley 
intends by the word “monarchies.” One might | 
suppose, off hand, that he means monarchical ter- | 
ritories ; but these territories never stand in “ fear | 
of republican principles,’ neither do they have 
“fixed determinations” in regard to human life. | 
If, on the other hand, he means the men who | 
compose or preside over the several governments, | 
his language is unfortunate ; for besides that ‘‘ mo- | 
narchies” does not signify men, “ travelling amid” | 
men must be embarrassing. | 

But Mr. Headley travels on with his discourse. | 
He admits that Napoleon is alone responsible for 
the Egyptian campaign; which, though unjust, 
was in his opinion no worse than sundry acts of 
sundry European “ monarchies,” and therefore is 
not to be harshly censured. He mentions, with- 
ont comment, Napoleon’s overthrowing the ‘‘im- 
becile Directory,” and taking the consulship by 
force. He speaks with great admiration of Napo- 
leon’s “frank and friendly course in writing with 
his own hands” letters to the King of England and 


the Emperor of Germany; in which correspon- || 


dence he “fixed the first aggressive acts clearly 
on the enemies of France,” and quite “ discon- 
certed” Lord Grenville by his “ home-thrusts.” 
After thus rambling on through his twenty pages, 
he says: “Having thus cleared Napoleon of the 
crime of desolating Europe with his armies, it will 
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not be so difficult to look with justice on his char- 
acter and life.” ooking with justice is a phrase 
of which my lord Hamlet might say, “I do not 
well understand that; and clearing one of crime 
is a process that few human judges, juries or law- 
yers would like to venture upon. An individual, 
by establishing his innocence, or escaping convic- 
tion, may be cleared from the suspicion, or accusa- 
tion, or consequences of crime; but no earthly tri- 
bunal or pettifogging quibbler ever cleared him 
from crime itself. Still, something of unintelligi- 
bleness in mere style may be both looked for and 
overlooked in an advocate whose transcendant 
ability, in the brief compass of twenty pages, can 
clear Napoleon of the “crime” of desolating Eu- 
rope. 

Mr. Headley’s manner of descanting on the per- 
sonal qualities of Napoleon is turgid in the extreme. 
He deals altogether in large words and superla- 
tives. Napoleon's iron-like nature, his vast ener- 
gies, his superhuman exertions, his unimaginable 
rapidity of thought; in short, all his acts, impuls- 
es and opinions, whether trivial or momentous, on 
common or extraordinary occasions, are astound- 
ing, tremendous, inconceivable and unrivalled. 
The writer is in a perfect frenzy of admiration, 
and words are too weak and the process of utter- 
ing them too slow to relieve his enthusiasm. This 
mode of writing may be very gratifying to the au- 
thor; it may even be necessary to his literary safe- 
ty, since such explosive materials might burst if 
imprudently restrained ; but it is foreign to the 
grave purposes of history, and never will convince 
an unprejudiced mind. Besides, Napoleon does 
not need such bespattering praise. His memory 
would get on better without it; it cumbers the 
road and disfigures the chariot; it daubs tinsel 


over the diamond ; it is officious ; it is gratuitous ; 


it reminds one of Boswell. 

Apropos to that name. In the sketch of Ber- 
thier Mr. Headley says: “ But if it be a misfor- 
tune for a great man to live and move in the sha- 
dow of a still greater, it is directly the reverse with 
a weak man.” (Ecce signum!) “ The shadow of 
the genius in which he walks mantles his stupidi- 
ty, and, by the dim glory it casts over him, mag- 
nifies his proportions. Such was the position of 
Boswell to Johnson, and this is the secret (?) of 
Berthier’s fame. Being selected by Napoleon as 
the chief of his staff and his most intimate com- 
panion, he has linked himself indissolubly with 
immortality.” Premising that the author, in say- 
ing “linked himself,’ says exactly what he does 
not mean, inasmuch as Napoleon did the “ link- 


_ ing” if the previous lines are true, it is to be ob- 


served that Mr. Headley’s citation of Boswell is 
amusingly fatuitous. If any man in modern days 
—on a very diminutive scale, however—has as- 
pired to Boswell’s undertaking and reaped Bos- 
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well’s reward, assuredly that man is the author of 


“Napoleon and his Marshals.” ‘True, there are | 


points of difference as well as of resemblance ; 


but the differences are not at all favorable to Mr. | 


Headley. Boswell was in fact “selected” by 


Johnson “as a companion ;” but Mr. Headley | 
was by no means “selected” by Napoleon as a | 


biographer; he is the stump candidate for that of- 


. - } 
fice ; he has “ linked himself” to the great captain, | 
|| correct, and may not have been generally known ; 
| but all that is really interesting or important in 


and if he has failed to make his hero as ridiculous 
as himself, it is entirely owing to the stubbornness 
of the subject. As to the “immortality,” Mr. 


contrary) has achieved far less of that than Bos- 
well; immortality, even of Boswellism, is not to 


be gained in forty pages; yet it cannot be denied | 
that he has imitated Boswell pretty closely in the | 
following: ‘‘A remarkable instance of Napoleon’s | 
impatience and impetuosity is exhibited in the | 
_ erally engaged occupy about three fourths of the 
| entire work under review, and are just what a 


manner he received Marie Louise on her way to 
meet him. As she drove up to the post-town 


where he expected her, he jumped into the car- | 
riage all wet with rain as he was and embraced | 


the daughter of the Caesars with the familiarity of 


an old relative; and, ordering the postillions to | 


drive at full gallop to Compeigne, insisted on hav- 
ing the conjugal rites before marriage, and ob- 
tained them.” A richer specimen than this of 


fantastical fields of light reading. 
The easy confidence with which Mr. Headley 


sets forth Napoleon’s private views, feelings, inten- | 
tions, etc. etc., shows that a remarkable intimacy || 
must have existed between the Emperor and his | 
biographer, though none of the European histori- | 
ans have mentioned the fact. It is but fair to ad- | 
mit, however, that this is not quite a peculiarity of | 
Mr. Headley. Alison, for example, knows the | 


private opinions and motives of every man who 


° ° ° rr ‘ | 
was prominent in Europe during Napoleon’s ca- 


reer. 
Mr. Headley admits that “the murder of the 


Duke of Enghein is perhaps the greatest blot on | 


Napoleon’s character ;” but, after this admission, 


which is pretty broad if not narrowed down by | 
subsequent qualifications, he proceeds in a justify- | 
ing strain to say that Napoleon was “ goaded to | 
this act by the madness and folly and villany of | 
| pects to be seconded in that protest by every right 


the race to which that unfortunate prince belong- 


ed”—which temperate and gentlemanly vitupera- | 
tives Mr. Headley applies to the Bourbons “ on his | 
! which it would seem that he was once a “ servant 


own hook”—and he then, in his convincing way, 


quietly asserts that the Georges and Pichegru con- | 
spiracy originated with the Bourbons, wherefore | 
Napoleon, “in a spirit of fierce retaliation and | 
rage, and to stop forever the plotting of these | 


royal assassins determined to make a terrible ex- 


ample of one (of them) and the young Duke of | 
Enghein fell.” This sort of writing and reason- | 


ing has very much to do with the dignified impar- 
tiality of “ history !” 

Mr. Headley makes no mention of the divorce 
of Josephine; it is one of the omitted trifles, 
Probably its justification would have overtasked 
even his argumentative powers. 

The sketches of the several marshals do not 
contain what is promised in the preface. The 
days of their respective births and deaths may be 


their lives and characters was as widely spread 


Headley (however he may flatter himself to the } over the world as the fame of Napoleon, long be- 


fore Mr. Headley conceived the magnificent idea 


| of “ doing them justice” in his ambitious volumes. 


Those men have gained the “ immortality” of 


_ which Mr. Headley prates; and they will proba- 


bly retain it in spite of his gratuitous praise. The 
descriptions of the battles in which they were sev- 


thousand books, pamphlets and newspapers have 
for years teemed with. There is nothing of Mr. 
Headley in them but Mr. Headley’s bombastical, 
magniloquent, horrible style, which is enough to 


| overwhelm any ordinary achievement of heroism. 
_ Itis sufficiently vexatious to encounter in the story 
_ of any one of these great battles an accumulation 


genuine Boswellism will be vainly sought in the | of superlatives and extravagant epithets that are 


equally remote from military technicalities and a 


|} ‘ 
| respectable taste ; but when one finds in every bat- 


tle the same stereotyped phrases transposed, re- 
iterated, multiplied, involuted, convoluted, tor- 
tured, twisted, wrung, rolled and unrolled—like 
the evolutions of a squadron of cavalry among a 
series of blazing infantry-squares—it is almost im- 
possible to restrain the exclamation, “ In what 


_ school of Monk Lewises and Mad Lees did this 


man learn to write ?” 
But a vicious style—undoubtedly the most vi- 


| cious of any modern book-maker’s—is not Mr. 


Headley’s worst fault. Any absurdity of language 
is quite trivial compared with a declamatory at- 
tempt to palliate or justify the crimes of Napoleon, 
and to rank them among the highest virtues and 
most commendable actions of humanity. Against 
his attempt, futile as it is, the writer of these re- 
marks solemnly protests, and he confidently ex- 


thinking man in the community. Mr. Headley is 
occasionally styled the Rev. J. T. Headley, from 


of Christ ;” it is to be hoped that he had a good 
reason for changing masters. 


Note.—If Jounson had been a military hero, the per- 
sonages in the wood cut, at the head of this article, would 
not be unapt “ illustrations” of the several phases of Bos- 
wellism. Particular attention is requested to the windy 
individual who, though standing on nothing, manages to 
blow his trumpet. 
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THE PARAGON, 


OR 


THE GREAT HOUSE AND THE GATE HOUSE. 


BY ISABEL 


CHAPTER I. 


“Deary me!” exclaimed Dame Peyrie, as she 


stood at the narrow latticed window of the slant 


roofed upper chamber. 


‘* Deary me, to see how | 


the blessed Spring rain is a pouring down! My! | 
my! how dark the clouds are on the mountains. | 


The wind is driving them on fast. 
seem to lie right down on the water. Wow! 
wow! how that gust has scattered the orchard 
blossoms. Well, the fruit’ll be all the choicer. 
But knowing that well as I do—it’s over sixty 
years now I’ve seen the orchardings carried home— 
knowing that the moderation of one year is the 
safety of the next, I can’t help an avaricious, sor- 
rowful feel to see the beautiful white and pink blos- 


Now they | 


JOCELYN. 


gives you your living, when will you be grateful to 
Him who puts itinto his head to be good to us? 
Sit still, old Stumps, as long as you mind to. 
Where is my old plaidcloak? Iam going to tie 
up the woodbine by the door. It’s leafin’ out 
beautiful. Magis goingtohelpme. There, mend 
your old breeches, and fret away. Heaven knows, 
I wonder your heart is not like a sieve. It must be 


' so worn with your worry, worry, worry, and your 


soms dancing and skimming about so, and lying ~ 


on the soaked grass. I know, John, I take this 
disposition from you. My heart was so easy once 


I could see God do what he would with his own, | 


but your murmuring and fretting and anxiousness 
make me as gloomy and dark sometimes as the 
old Hudson when the shadow sulks over him. 
But, come, old master! dark as it is, it is only a 


shower—aye, and an April shower at that. There, | 


see the sail of that sloop, it was right white with 
that burst of sunshine. The folks may come home 
yet this afternoon. The air will be fresh and cool, 
and Miss Lucile will be thinking of the flowers 
that will peep from the wet moss to-morrow, and 
Mr. Peter's little boy will be dashing down here 
the first thing to ask about strawberries and cream. 
He'll never forget—the precious pet——where he al- 
Ways gets the first berries. Mercy on us; now aint 
Ta sight? The damp has taken all the stiffening 
out of my cap-borders.” 

“And it has set you a sneezing,” growled old 
John Peyrie. 

“God mend you, John. If it was a sunny day 
you'd be growling at the gentle folks for coming 
home in warm weather. You'd growl all the 
morning Decause you have to go out to open the 
gate and take your hat off as a civil man ought to 


do; and if you ain’t grateful to Mr. Armond, who | 


wicked snarling against Providence. "Twas a 
bad day for me when I tied myself to you for life.” 

“ Will you clear out, and give my ears a reat?” 
shouted the dark-faced, old-sailor husband, who, 
seated on a paper-covered trunk in that humble bed- 
chamber, was darning with colored thread the grey 
covering for his lame knees, an occupation which, 
as abrogating from her natural office and reliev- 
ing him of all dependence on her ski!l, served asa 
bone of contention between this amiable pair. It 
made dame Peyrie too wrathful to see her husband 
among the villagers in his clothes darned with gay 
colored carpet-yarn, or any thing else he could 
pilfer from her stores, and he felt himself equally 
aggrieved on his part by any offer of her to patch 
for him, while his infirmities left him but little todo, 
and this employment, as it left him free use of his 
tongue, was a favorite one. 

Dame Peyrie—a neatly made little body, a 
tasteful, respectable, thrifty soul as ever was trust- 
ed with another’s possessions, with a temper like 
champagne cider, racy and dancing up when the 
cork is withdrawn—and John, old Grouty, as the 
village boys called him, were the keepers of the 
gate-house opening to the splendid estate of Mr. 
Armond. The small picturesque cottage, with its 
sharp projections of roof and narrow piazza, was 
new and fresh, and so was the burnished iron rail- 
ing on the solid stone wall, and the heavy gates 
were built and hung in modern fashion. But the 
green lawn that rose gently upward was too thick 
and velvety not to have been clipped and trimmed 
for many years, and the old oaks that dotted it here 
and there and closed up more shadily and cosily 
the low wings of the large mansion, and marshall- 
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ed off into a grove to the right, seemed nearly ap- 
proached in age to the walls they guarded. Walls 
of grey cut stone, pierced with long windows and 
crowned bya roof oddly and sharply pointed, which 
in its turn was broken on one side by a range of 
skylight panes that let down the unshaded rays 
into a fine gallery of paintings. The middle struc- 
ture was tal! and squarely and strongly built; the 
wings were lower and their line ran somewhat 
backward. A large ornamented door-way opened 
into the middle hall, and on either side of the 
gravelled walk which curved toward it were 
eclipses of soft turf, circles of flowering plants, 
clumps of small graceful trees and shrubbery ar- 
ranged in agreeable profusion. It was an old pos- 
session, this estate of the Armonds; part had be- 
longed to the old gentleman’s late wife, part to 
himself, and in both families the deeds could be 
traced back for long years. Indeed, old Mrs. 
Armond had said her ancestor had come over with 
Hendrick Hudson himself, and, instead of returning 
with him, had preferred rather to nestle down ina 
tidy cabin by the blue stream, to clear away those 
enchanting meadowsand cultivate the long-leaved 
maize, than to adventure farther over the seas. It 
was a long romantic story the lady had to tell, for, 
when he grew old and rich—as riches went in 
those days—he found his way in a canoe to New 
Amsterdam, of whose astounding magnificence 
and glory the trappers and voyagers had informed 
him, and there he found an old sweetheart, who 
had shed many a tear over his unfaithful absence, 
yet was rejoiced in her widowhood to find him 
again, and taking her for his helpmate, he soon 
had a profitable dairy and a host of noisy urchins 
to make the woods ring. 

Mr. Armond was of English descent, but he did 
not care much for ancestry or antiquity. Ie was 
pleased enough with the idea of owning a fine 
house, marked on its eastern side with shot from 
the ships of the enemy in the war-time, but his 
complacency was much more smoothened by the 
thought that lucky speculations in city stocks had 
enabled him to keep the mansion in his hands, to 
ornament it and to transmit it increased in value 
to his children. 

Mr. Peter Armond, his only son, was a young 
Benedict—a good-humored, energetic young fel- 
low—proud of his city-bred, charming little wife, 
and his sturdy imp of a boy—proud of his exqui- 
sitely lovely and intellectual young sister—proud 
and happy—on easy terms with all the world— 
making all welcome at Armond Hill, and warmly 
welcomed himself wherever he chose to go. 

These three last mentioned personages—begging 
young master Frank’s pardon—these four apples 
of old Mr. Armond’s eyes, had been absent fora 
few weeks, tasting of city gaiety and looking 
round on old friends and relations; and, on the 


showery morning of which we are speaking, Mr. 
Armond was in a greater flurry than Dame Peyrie 
herself, for fear the rain should prevent the long 
sighed-for arrival. It was just as the impatient 
little woman began to get worked up at her hus- 
band’s surly humor, (though, as she said, it was 
time she was used toit, for sunshine lighted every- 
wheres ometimes except on John’s heart—) it was 
as she was letting herself down the cribbed stair- 
case, that a girl of seventeen or eighteen, who oc- 
cupied apartments below, met her with— 

“Ah, dame, I was just coming tocall you. Old 
Mr. Armond, with his umbrella and roquelaure, is 
coming down the lawn.” 

“Have mercy upon us!” exclaimed the dame, 
“and no fire lit in the best room. The poor old 
gentleman will take his death. I know he is going 
to have that bad place in the road just below 
mended, and he will be sure to stop and tell you 
good morning.” 

“ Never mind, dame,” returned the girl, ina soft, 
well-bred tone. “It will not be amiss for him to 
sit by my fire a few moments; lookin! Am I not 
nearly as good a manager as yourself? My little 
bed-chamber has quite a pleasant air.” 

While the old dame goes into raptures, and 
praises the hands that, for all their delicate beauty, 
had done so much, “ let’s we” as that rosy boy 
Frank Armond says, peep in, too. The apart- 
ment was of good size, for it had been originally 
intended fora parlor, where sometimes the Armond 
youngsters might resort, to be regaled by dame 
Peyrie’s stories and her fruit and cakes. It was 
now filled at one end by a large bedstead, whose 
rich full curtains of dark damask were banded by 
gilt claspings to the fluted rose-wood posts. A 
costly armoire and a stand for books and music 
stood on the opposite side of the great fireplace. 
Some china vases of house plants were in the re- 


- cesses of the windows, and ina door, which, though 


now tightly closed, on bright days let in the per- 
fume from the garden, hung a bird-cage whose 
dull tenants yet lay with their heads under their 
yellow wings, spending the quiet morning in dreamy 
vacuity. The carpet on the floor was of that 
downy and brightly-dyed tuft that speaks of foreign 
looms and liberal purse; a box of gold and 
pearl lay on a work-stand ; a guitar, laid hastily on 
the floor beside a lounging-chair. These few things 
we must glance at, andthen turn to the owner or 
occupant of this boudoir. 

She is not beautiful ; there is too dull an expres- 
sion in her hazel eyes, too spiritless a smile on the 
faintly colored cheek, and the words of welcome 
she would return to the hearty greeting of her old 
friend seem to be sinking into a whisper. But in 
the rounded contour of the figure ; in the luxu- 
riance of the long fair hair, which, parted over @ 
most spotless brow, swept over the embroidered 
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collar and down to the belt ribbon that fastened " can watch all our proceedings, (if you feel such 
her simple dress in loosely twisted curls; in her | 
air of courtesy ; in the gentle touch of her tremu- 


lous, downy hand ; were attractions that in bright- 
er days had made Amy Rushbrook a “ star and 


cynosure,” and even now elicited admiration from | 


the few who looked upon her solitude. When her 
parents, after having lived in luxury and grandeur, 
died, leaving the poor, destitute girl to the world’s 
mercy, Mr. Armond, who had been an intimate 


acquaintance, felt himself bound by the stringent | 
law of charity, and persuaded by the importunity | 


of his Lucile, to afford poor Amy a home. He | 


would have made her the companion of his own | 
child, but she pleaded with vehemence to be al- | 


lowed an humbler position. “I shall never mix 
with the world again,” she said; ‘let me remain 
alone, unheeded—let me retain these mourning 


carments—let me use my own skill toward earn- | 


ing my livelihood—let me learn to appear as hum- 


ble and worthless in my spiritual eyes, as I have | 


already found myself in the cold glance the world 


has brought to bear upon me.” 

It was a sorely wounded and obstinate spirit 
with which he had to contend ; she positively re- 
fused to accept his kind offer and, withdrawing 
herself from him and his daughter, whose tender 


heart clung to her with the warmest pity, she in- | 


sisted on taking lodgings with dame Peyrie. It was 


in vain Lucile entreated and wept; in vain she | 


called to mind their former friendship ; in vain did 
she repeat her assurance that were their conditions 
changed Amy would deal even more bountifully 
by her; in vain—the only answer was: 

‘Perhaps not, Miss Armond,” (for she would 
not allow herself to use Lucile’s familiar name,) 
“perhaps not. 
the human heart. 


circle—to be among your gay guests—to feel so | 


many eyes bent on me, the tame recipient of your 
father’s bounty. I cannot be happy ; once all ca- 


ressed me; then I was suddenly cast aside; I — 


dreamed that I was loved by many, but in my sor- 
row [was unheeded. Should not thisspeak reason ? 
could you have borne such trouble? For the sake 
of Heaven let it be as I say.” 


But Lucile, generous and open-hearted, was not | 


80 to be put off. She furnished dame Peyrie’s room 
in that charming style, selected books from the li- 
brary and heaps of music from her own store, and, 


ere her departure with her gay and elegant sister- | 


in-law, she wrote a good humored billet, bidding | 


farewell to ,the lovely recluse, hoping that her se- | 


clusion would not be profitless or unhappy. It | 


concluded thus: — 


bs You know, my dear Amy, it is my sincere 
wish to see you happy. Though so near us that you 


You little know the wickedness of | 
Suffer me to choose my own | 
course ; it would be death to me to join your family — 


interest in us,) you may remain unobserved and 
perfectly private. When I visit you—oh, it will 
be delightful to awake early on these dewy morn- 
ings and come down to you—none shal] know my 
errand ; it will be so delightful to have a mystery 
hid from my summer guests ; that I have a sweet 
friend screened from them by dame Peyrie’s vines 
and curtains—a friend it shall be my study to win 
back to my heart. Good bye, dear girl, 1 am going 
into the world you hate so. Is it then so horrible, 
perfidious? I must tell you all my experience 
when I return; good bye, again. 


Your Lucire.” 


Mr. Armond warmed and rubbed his hands by 
the fire, said a few complimentary things, yet, 
though he had never tried harder to be affable and 
kind, his every word seemed to cause a deeper, 
more remorseful melancholy in Amy’s eyes. He 
spoke of the dear ones he expected—she sat silent, 
not even affecting to enter into his joy or anxiety 
—not even of hisdarling grandchild, Frank—that 
golden-haired, angel child, that won all hearts 
with his baby kisses—could he get a word of re- 
membrance, or hope, or praise ; so at last he hur- 
ried away from the dame’s door, saying to himself 
that in coldness and ingratitude Amy Rushbrook 
surpassed all feminine creatures. Her beauty 
went for nothing, her rare talents were unthought 
of—he vowed to himself that he would never again 
go near that thankless girl. 

That night when dame Peyrie had replenished 
the fire and set the brightly burning lamps on the 
stand, when all was still in the cottage, and the 
great house was all lustrous and ful! of bustle and 
music, the desolate-hearted girl sat alone, twisting 
her feverish fingers among her moist curls or bury- 
ing her hand in the glossy depths that hung hea- 
vily on her bent brow. She had begun to feel the 
weight of her solitude ; long she sat so listlessly, 
but ere the night was over she hurried over the 
blank leaves of an open book, with a nervous and 
hurried pen. 

“Envious! I confess it. They call her the 
paragon. It wasso when we were companions 
at school, and when we first learned the magic of 
those words ‘love and beauty,’ all discovered her 
excellence and believed she had all charms. I 
was always envious of her attractions, but now and 
here—oh God, what a happy fate is hers! How 
moteless is the sunshine that brightens her lily 
brow! How beautiful and beloved is this Lucile! 
There are some born to be blessed, some who are 
healthy in soul and mind, of gladsome, elastic na- 
ture, ignorant of life’s dark side. I have never in 
my sunniest days been like her; I never knew the 


|| rich and warm emotions that revel in her breast. 


| I thought myself kind and good, but they call her 
i 
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an angel—a paragon—that was her young lover’s 
word, when he first spoke of her to me half in ear- 
nest, half in jest, for then, though he loved her un- 
consciously, he loved without hope, and he felt she 
was too pure and perfect for him. One smile won 
his life’s devotion. IT wonder sometimes if she re- 
turns his love ; frank as she is, I cannot read her 
heart. The blushful cheek is no criterion, the 
warm blood springs so easily from each glowing 
vein; I know she deems him dear as a brother— 
he—so gallant and so kind; come, I will write of 


her long; it will amuse me and wean me from my , 


sad self. 

“Lucile! all this day I have thought of thy lot in 
contrast with my own. 
well open, must come this light-footed old dame, 
prving in my curtains, importuning me to want 
something. She wished to be kind to me, todo 
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dow-spot on the sides of the stern hills stood re- 
vealed in golden haze, and most lovely were the 
coronets hung on the spring-kissed trees, as in a 
mass of bloom and verdure I could distinguish the 


_ veined elm-leaves, and the tender tissue of the ma. 


ples, and the brown, satiny buds of ash, while near 
our dwelling is the orchard with its wealth of 
snowy flowers. 

“ T could hear the tiny cascade, whose bubbling 
drops plashed with so merry a sound and swam 
away on the rough blue water; I could hear the 
breeze that had been bidden to rest, murmuring in 


| the tall hemlocks ; I could hear the rough rumble 


_ of the wheels and the spirited tramp of the shining 


First, ere my eyes were | 


bays, and I imagined the village street, its doors 
filled with gazing folk, and the school children on 
the play-ground lifting their caps, and bowing 'ow 


_ as the splendid carriage rolled by. 


me some favor for thy sake; muttering praise of | 


thee even while I pretended to sleep; saying how 
thou hadst ordered her to do all things for my 
comfort; saying how all your days you had been 
so good and thoughtful, so dove-like, and so cheer- 
ful withal, making all around thee forgetful of their 
sorrow. 

‘¢ Then came that fine oldman. He would be 
useful and good to me if I in my bitter pride would 
allow it. The rain-drops had fallen on his white 
locks, but he knew it not, he was so full of seeing 
thee, the child of his age ; his heart was aching to 
see thee, topress thee to his breast ; to hear thy 
‘dear father.’ So impatient was he of delay he 
could not bear a paltry day should intervene be- 
tween him and the meeting ; oh, who in this world 
ever cared to hasten Amy RKushbrook’s coming so ? 
There he stood on the piazza watching the clouds 
as he walked to and fro. And when it would 
darken he would move angrily, but when the rifted 
clouds let out the golden light they had kept pent 
so long, methought his step was a young man’s 
and he carried his head with a gladder air. Well, 
they came. ‘The coarse, outside curtains were let 
down at the sound of the carriage wheels. The 
old dame stood by the door to nod and courtesy, 
and old John hobbled toward the gate ; I had sunk 
on an ottoman as I loosened the curtain; I knew 
that they would be full of light thoughts and might 
pass forgetful of me. I was chained by that win- 
dow ; from how many a loophole look sad, dim 
eyes, undreamed of by the passers-by! There was 
a budding lilac bough that danced to and fro 
across the pane—a light, graceful thing. How 
much I saw between its stemlets! There was 
the sky above, swept like a sapphire floor, and 
some feathery drifting clouds, dreamy things 
which seemed not to know which way to go, but 
borne up higher and higher, till perhaps the weary 
angels should catch them to pillow their glorious 
heads. And every yellow field and bright mea- 


‘| never felt the full charm of that face before. 


“On it came. I could see each face—Lucile’s—I 
It 
was not that the dewy breeze had softly touched 
her cheek with the rose tint; it was not that 
the smile-wreathed lip was traced in a more crim- 
son line. There was an enchantment I do not 
know how to speak of, looking from the clear, 
open eyes, playing all over her sweet countenance. 
It was the thoughtfulness of joy it expressed. Oh, 
how much rarer is the joy that does not carry away 
the soul and make it dizzy than that which ele- 
vates and gives it power. She did well to be 
joyous, for she returned to a gladsome home where 
the echo of her voice is loved. Her eye at first 
was bent on the hillside path, but soon she caught 
the eye of young Charlie Lovelace, who, though 
so pale and sickly, had wrapped his cloak about 
him and come to meet them. Yet though the 
ground was damp and he leaned against that cold 
stone buttress, she but waved her hand lightly 
and then turned with a brilliant glow on her cheek 
to that gay stranger. ’T'was but a moment, yet I 
saw witha quick, marking eye, I saw her and all. 
Mrs. Armond, her graceful bust coquettishly dra- 
peried with a costly shawl, calling in the mest be- 


_ witching voice from the window to old Mr. Ar- 


Ht 


mond, who, on his sober pad, had been as far as the 
newly mended place in the road, and had coaxed 
little Frank to ride on the saddle before him— 
calling to him, in jest-like earnest, to go carefully 
up the hill with her treasure, and pretending to 
rail at the boy for preferring his grandfather to her. 
And young Peter looking asif his dinner did not 
sit well; yawning and nodding sleepily, yet ex- 
erting himself to point out the bend in the river 
and the wooded height opposite, to their guest. 
And what a handsome, finely formed man he 
was—no parvenu—trust my rede, his head was 
superb. 

“Poor Charlie Lovelace! The noontide glory 
was all gone for him as that crimson lined car- 
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riage mounted the curving slope. Though on 
every spray were countless drops and on every 
drop a prismed rainbow, not one was hope’s rain- 
bow to him. He isa noble fellow; how pale he 
looks from the effects of his wound. God help his 
widowed mother should her only son’s life be 
wasted away; how Lucile would mourn him-- 
one so brave—-so devoted. I fear. The jetty masses 
of hair Jay damply on his marble brow, but his 
beautiful eyes, they are still full of resignation and 
calm pride. 

“Dame Peyrie said he was to stay a week at 
Armond Hill—at the great house as I choose to 
say, like Grouty John. It is late ; even above there 
are but few glancing lights. How quiet are these 
humble homes in country solitude. If I did not 
interest myself in Lucile’s fate, I should be sadly 
lonesome to-night—but I must sleep now—sweet 
angels, good angels guard me.” 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Three days glided rapidly away since the hand- 
some stranger had come to Armond Hill. His 
was indeed a prepossessing face and gallant fig- 
ure; and as he moved among the gay young 
groups who had now assembled, every eye rested 
on him admiringly. Wealthy, well educated, tra- 
velled, Godfrey Foliott had made his way into 
one of the most polished circles of the land, and 
had become a chief arbiter of taste and fashion ; 
had also had preserved a character fair to the 
gaze of the most sober citizen, and warm, first 
feelings, that sprang up as enthusiastically as in 
his first youth, though now the riper and fuller 
years of manhood had given majestic height to 


his stature, and vigor and thoroughness to his | 


mind. He had been wedded to a pretty and 
amiable woman, but a sudden illness had robbed 
him of his bride, and it was only after suffering 
years of regret that he returned into stirring life, 
and then with a chastened spirit and a demeanor 
that gave promise of beneficent actions and a 
conscientious course. ; 

The guests had left the breakfast-room and 
scattered in different directions. Some were 
rambling through the fields and weods; some had 
already sought the music-room ; a carriage-load 
had gone down to a picturesque hamlet ; and in 
the boat-house sat or stood a number ef impatient 
boys and girls waiting for the tide. Young Mr. 
Armond and Foliott took a later breakfast than 
the rest, having been since sunrise on horseback, 
ambling slowly around the extensive and finely 
cultivated farm, overlooking the progress of the 
laborers and explaining or suggesting improve- 
ments. Armond was delighted with his new 
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friend, and had not intended to lose sight of him ; ( 
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but while he was poring over the morning papers 
Foliott had threaded his way through the halls 
and garden paths to a spot so sequestered, so 
enriched by nature and art that farther embellish- 
ment seemed vain, and on this sunny mornin 
blessed by the presence of Lucile and some blithe 
maidens. He had caught glimpses of their flut- 
tering robes among the shrubbery, or as they 
moved across an ellipse of most velvety turf, sha- 
ded slightly by long-branched trees around ite 
edge. On one side, attached to a stout limb, was 
a swing or long, netted hammock ; and in this 
two very young girls, with large blue eyes and 
twining arins, were swaying to and fro in pleas- 
The hand of Chariie 
Lovelace was on the string, and with courteous 
diligence he heeded his task, but found ample time 
to bend in graceful devotion over a rustic bench 


ant, breeze-like motion. 


where Lucile, like a young Flora, surrounded by 
flowers, was twisting wreaths for the hair of the 
lazy maids in the swing.. His undress cout of 
navy blue and his agile movements enlightened 
the curious as to his profession ; but forgetful ot 
the languor caused by a severe wound received in 
a late engagement, he was all life and hope. is 
fine eyes sparkled like the morning beams; and 
his words, though simple in themselves, fell like a 
flood of tender music upon the ear of the only lis 
tener he deigned to murmur to. The sea-shell: 
carmine was on her cheek, the dew of feelings) 
happy beyond control swimming in her haze! 
Gentle, and touched with the romance 
that pertains to woodland places—warbling now 
and then what seemed an echo of the wild-bird’s 
carol—making soft answer to the voices that 
called on her—joining with more melodious tii 
in the pleasant laughter—a sweeter one than she 
never drew regards from eyes covetous of beauty 
or hearts overflowing with passion. Mr. Foliott 
had thought himse!f in the midst of them—he had 
even heard his own name spoken by a dark, slen- 
der girl, who, standing by a fount that leaped up 
suddenly in the midst of the green expanse, was 
dashing with her rapid hands its diamond drops 


eyes. 


upon those who approached her, when by a sud 

den turn of the bigh bush wall he found himself 
wandering away in a thicket, hearing the foun- 
tains plashing and the sound of voices, but losing 
himse!f at every step in a cunning labyrinth. 

“ How this eagle has fluttered our dove-cote !” 
cried the wild, fawn-like creature, the sauciest 
madcap of them a!l; “ Bella Islington does noth- 
ing but sing to him—Clara Lawley is all sighs 
and blushes—Jeanie Granville has given up that 
gleeful giggle that so used to astound us and sim- 
pers as delicately as Susy Wardlaw; and Susy, 
‘n the boat yesterday, held her pale lips together 
intensely, and never uttered a single scream, be- 
cause Mr. Foliott chanced to say he admired 
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courage and self-possession in ladies. So much 
for the 


Those sleepy beauties in the swing have grown 


absent! But dear girls you're all bit. 
affectionate as twins, because as a pretty pair they 
catch his glance, which insignificantly alone each 
tailed of doing’— 

‘¢ lush! bush! Meta Varney,” exclaimed a 
Miss 
Armond would be offended to hear such remarks.” 


enutious friend ; “ you are much too severe. 


«“ Miss Armond’s flowers engage all her atten- 
You are afraid, naughty one, that I shall 
betray you; but no! it was somebody else that 


tion. 


draped a plaid scarf round her pretty head and 
stood in a tableau attitude full ten minutes till this 
lordly gentleman had passed by the window.” 

“ And Meta, who watches us all so keenly, for- 
vets that we in our turn may observe that her 


usually sharp tones become dulcet as harp-strings | 


when responding to his fascinating voice.” 
Meta Varney made a grimace, reddened and 


pouted, but in a moment her natural good temper | 
“It may | 


and frankness gained the ascendancy. 
be so,” she said, “and Ldo not care if itis. In- 
deed, it is well that one so bold as I should some- 
times find one to humble her with a sense of supe- 
rior merit. I say it quietly, as I should tell my 
dreams of last night, that I cannot converse with 
hia without respect and enthusiasm, and a feel- 
ing of shame at my own caprice and flimsiness, 


and love of sarcasm. But none of you can say 


that any silly weaknesses or tender prepossessions | 


trouble the heart of Meta Varney. You cannot 
say she lays herself out for display, that she affects 
little graces, or pours forth brilliant nonsense. No, 
no! and she has wit enough to tell you that all 
your airs are in vain. His heart is not buried in 
the grave ; it is alive, and beating in as deep and 
steady a throb as ever, but it will not be lightly 
moved. You say that his boyhood's love was one 
of the meek ones and less fair perhaps than some 
among you. But he will not choose now as then, 
if it so be that he cares to wed at all. Ile looks 
for a lady perfect in all wife-like attributes, and 
will scan those who attract him with the cool 
pride of mature judgment. See how your charac- 
ters will tally with his search. Remember that he 
has seen the fairest women at home and abroad ; 
and yet,” she continued, after a very long and 
thoughtful pause, “I knew once a face whose 
beauty might have won, and whose intellect sub- 
dued all this critical impassiveness.” 

“ Whose? and when?” asked one who was 
not too much offended at Meta’s plain language 
to continue the discourse. 
a paragon.” 

« A paragonindeed! You remember among our 
school-mates one determined and gified student 


‘© She must have been 


- . ni 
who outstripped us all—whose talents were our 


admiration, and whose earnestness would have 
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' supplied their want had they been denied. Do 
you not remember her whose music made you 
tremble with more exquisite delight than any 


other’s—whose fingers seemed to impart language 
to the keys rather than awake it, and that lan- 
guage the most inipassioned utterance of an elo- 
Do you not remember, when she 
left, the munificent generosity of her parting gifts ? 


quent soul? 


And when, some months after, we caught a 
glimpse of her at the opera, her magnificent head 
bound with a diamond circlet, and her arms and 
shoulders, so Parian white and exquisitely round- 
ed, so beautifully defined by her dark, lustrous 
velvet robe ?” 

“We know now whom you mean—proud Amy 
tushbrook. If she is your paragon, save me from 
making merry at the bridal! Heaven help him 
who ventures her yea or nay, for I think either 
would freeze! She said a kind word to me 
once and I set the occurrence down in a note- 
book.” 

“T used to think she was a snow-woman,” said 
another, “ but I saw her one night in a crowded 
saloon, animated with more than earthly beauty, 
and so enticing that the sharp shafts of wit she 
sometimes threw served only to nail her adorers 
more firmly near her. How strange it is that 
now she has lost her fortune she is heard of no 
more! They say she is preparing to go on the 
stage.” 

‘On the stage!” exclaimed another, with mali- 
cious triumph in her tone. “ Why, her empress 
look would ill suit a pasteboard kingdom.” 

“Do not speak so loud! It would make Lucile 
weep to hear such tidings of her old friend Amy,” 
interposed the prudent listener again. 

“‘ How truly Lucile loved Amy !” cried Meta 
Varney. “How patiently she bore with all her 
coldness! And how playfully she disarmed her 
most angry moods! I think she began to influ- 
ence her, for Amy became more like one of us; 
and if there had been no competition I am sure 
Amy would have learned to love her.” 

“ Our simple little Lucile was then a rival for 
your paragon, Meta? Ah! I know that geese 
are all swans with you.” 

“If 1 say that they were rivals, it was not 
in intellectual endowments; for Lucile, though 
quick and spiritual, could not compete with Amy 
here. But our hearts and heads were divided— 
one we loved most, the other admired most—and 
Amy could but covet the affection we showered 
on our beautiful pet and feel her own a barren 
tribute.” 

Their attention was directed from the subject 
by the appearance of two wreath-crowned mai- 
dens, whose beauty was much set off by the deco- 
rations of Lucile’s cunning fingers. As they 
turned delighted to rifle the garden of similar flow- 
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ers they saw Mr. Foliott, who had found his way | her disbelief of this, and gone toward the other 
to the shaded seat and was engaged in animated party. Charlie Lovelace stood a little aside, dis- 
conversation with Lucile and Charlie. tressed and speechless; but when in a short time 
“Mr. Foliott,’ said one, “ seems interested in they were summoned by the dressing bell, Mr. 
our Lucile, though he must know she is betrothed —_ Foliott and Meta walked slowly up the hill, while 
‘eo young Lovelace.” the other two had either hastened or careless!y 
Meta Varney had shaken her head as if to show taken another path. 
(To be continued.) 


REFLECTIONS DURING A STORM AT NIGHT. 





BY MRS. ANNA SALTUS. 





1 nal SE my heart to thee, O God, ! He will not break the sinful chains 
At midnight’s solemn hour, Which bind him here below, 
While the fierce tempest drives abroad, Nor rise where, on immortal plaina, 
Directed by thy power. His soul true bliss shall know. 
Wild warring winds rush madly by, 
Portentous thunders roll, , 
The rosy dawn, the golden day, 
Red lightning cleaves the angry sky, 
The rainbow—mercy’s shrine— 
And terrors seize the soul. 
The starry train, the moon's mild ray, 


Beaming with love divine, 


Lord, in terrific storms like this, | And all the fragrant gems that grace, 
Man owns thy sovereign sway, The wild and fertile sod, 

And his amazing sinfulness, Are dim and scentless in the race 
Refusing to obey ; That draws the soul from God. 


Refusing to obey thy call, 


While hosts of Heaven's own 
: Pride |ures him on through every stage 


And sun, and moon, and planets all, Of life's tomultoous dey 
, 


Move under thy control. F 
, y To write on fame’s effulgent page 


His name in proud array. 


How eagerly the mysteries Ambition spurs the victim on, 
Of science men explore, To win her highest prize ; 
Yet leave unsearched the treasury Vain man! that prize is never won, 


Of Zion's precious store. Ambition never dies. 


On fancy’s airy pinions borne, 


They fly from truth sublime, 


\ t subsides, serenely bland 
And view the opal tints of morn, | The storm subsides, y 


h ili oon appears, 
The matchless work of Time. The smiling m PP 


| 
} An emblem of a glorious land, 


Won by contrition’s tears. 


In eoul-seducing scenes he strays, i Let tempests howl and floods affright, 
i P 
Blighting youth’s budding hours, | And death ride on the blast, 
Unheeding snares set in his ways, Hl If like the moon, emerging bright, 


Entwined with upas flowers. ll I'll smile in heaven at last. 
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STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 


BY MRS. FRANCES 8S. OSGOOD. 


BEevieve me, ‘tis no pang of jealous pride, Could a wild wave thy glance of pleasure meet, 
That brings these tears I know not how to hide ; I'd Iny my crown of spray-pearls at thy feet; 

1 only grieve because—because—I see Or could a star delight thy heart, I'd be 

"Thou fiod’st not all thy heart demands in me. The happiest star that ever looked on thee! 
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I only grieve, that others who care less If music lured thy spirit, I wou!d take 
For thy dear love, thy lightest wish may bless ; A tune’s aerial beauty for thy sake ; 
That while to them thou'rt nothing—ali to me, And float into thy soul, till I could see 
They may a moment minister to thee! How to become all melody to thee. 
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Ah! if a fairy’s magic might were mine, The weed, that by the garden blossom grows, 
I'd joy to change with each new wish of thine ; Would, if it could, be g!orious as the rose ; 
Nothing to all the world beside I'd be, It tries to bioom—its soul to light aspires ; 
And every thing thou lov'st, in turn to thee ! The love of beauty every fibre fires. 
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Pliant as clouds, that haunt the sun-god stil), And J—no luminous cloud floats by above, 
I'd catch each ray of thy prismatic will; But wins at once my envy and my love, 
I'd be a flower—a wild, sweet flower I'd be, So passionately wild this thirst in me, 

And sigh my very life away for thee. To be ail beauty and all grace to thee! 


Pega 


I'd be a gem and drink light from the sun, Alas! lam but woman, fond and weak, 

‘T’o glad thee with, if gems thy fancy won ; Without even power my proud, pure love to 8; eak, 
Were birds thy joy, I'd light w th doc le glee, | But oh! by all I fail in, love not me 

Upon thy hand and shut my wings for thee! For what I am—but whut | wish to be. 
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THE GALE ON LAKE ERIE. 


A Buffalo paper of December, 1842, says: “ The schooners report seeing, about twenty miles up the lake, the ‘fy’ ofa 
sunken schooner.” 


Sexe yon gay craft in all her pride— t All verging into one ; 
The joyous ripples kiss her side, O God! she cannot stand that blast, 
And worship as they pass her by, See, on her beam-ends now she's cast 
The stripes aud stars that wave on high. Striving the gale to shun, 
She’ laden deep—she's bound below, 
Khe waits the sweet south wind to b'ow. 
It comes, she taughtens al! her fasts, 
As sail on sail glides up the masts ; 
Her fasts are slipped, she leaves the pier, 
And with an easy, graceful sheer, 
Points homeward as she spreads her wings, 
And from her side the spray she flings, ‘Tis morning! and the gale is hushed, 
With haughty, onward, headlong dash, And many tender hearts are crushed, 
Like race-horse ’neath the driver's lush. And widows made last night. 
But where is that proud vessel now, 

0 ene atti a : ~ at west, With stripes and stars and lofty prow 

e sun has sunk behind the crest, | eat 
Of yon proud wave so wild and free, And crew so strong and bright ? 
And glorious in mojesty. 


And now it rains, and now it snows, 
And now the tempest harder blows, 
And blackest darkness hides from view 
That fated craft, that fated crew. 


The ‘ fly’ alone floats o'er the wave 
“Ts midnight, and the wind’s nor’ west, A beacon to the sailor's grave. 
And blows ten thousand gales abreast 
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BY MRS. C. 


H. NICHOLS. 


“A word, a glance will sometimes touch the hidden spring, which being once opened, will flow on forever.” 


Srare us the life of incident, gentle reader, and 
we will read you the life of feeling ; we will pass 
before you a soul in its progress to maturity, 
forming its tastes and habits of thought and action 
under the powerful direction of a single first im- 
pression. We read you the lesson in the hope 
that it may impress you, as it has us, with the 
importance to the child of things which the occu- 
pied minds of the actors in life’s busy scenes pass 
over and forget as trifles. 

The woman looks back upon the child; the 
fledged and soaring spirit contemplates its moult- 
ing time, and oh! how fearful a thing it seems 
to have been a little child—as clay in the hands 
of the potter, unconscious of its future necessities, 
careless of its present resources, the uncalculating 
recipient of impressions that give hue to the long 
future of an endless existence, and influences for- 
ever to coerce the voluntary exercise of the ma- 
tured and responsible intellect. 

And yet more fearful is it to be a mother, care- 
lessly wielding influences that will affix to the 
inner life of her child the seal of darkness and 
expatriation, or, inviting thither the angels of love 
and life eternal, win it to glad companionship with 
its own soul, there to call order and purpose out 
of chaos—there to store precious treasure—there 
‘o mine the wealth of immortality and wreathe 
fadeless coronals for the altars of social and domes- 
tic love. But alas! how few wisely learn from 
early experiences the power of a single fitly timed 
and occasioned lesson to accomplish all this! 
Only the sons and daughters who have learned to 
bless her influence amid the beautiful presences of 
their souls, or to fear and turn from her image in 
the bitterness and darkness of ill-regulated pas- 
sions and ill-directed aspirings—only those who 
have borne themselves company from the tiny 
springs to the full fountains of mature life can 
estimate the responsibility of the mother for the 
future character and happiness of her child. 

But come with me, reader, who lovest to turn 
the page of character and note its progress from 
the child’s “straight marks” to the full, breathing 
characters of developed hope and feeling—come, 


and you shall behold the veritable baptism of an 
infant soul into the light and liberty of a life of 
high endeavor—you shall see the heart where 
fashion, pleasure and self might have held high 
festival, opened and dedicated to the occupancy of 
the beautiful, the true, the earnest—you shall see 
love crowning its course with joy, and, lured on 
by the spirit of beauty, plucking flowers in deso- 
late places—ay, planting them, it may be, and 
watering with tears. 


“Oh no, I am not beautiful!” and the child 
sighed, and tears stole down her cheeks as she 
turned despairingly from the mirror which had 
confirmed, not taught the fact. 

““Why those tears, my daughter? Are you 
ill?” 

‘‘Oh no, mamma, but I am so ill-looking’ no- 


| body can love me.” And again the tears flowed, 


and the child of scarce six summers covered her 
face with her tiny hands and sobbed in anguish of 
spirit. The first conscious misfortune had struck 
upon the Artesian fountains of the soul, and the 
living spring that welled up was all womanly—all 
divine—an instinctive yearning to be loved. 

An indescribable expression of pain flitted over 
the face of the mother, as quickly succeeded by 
the calm impress of holy hope and decision. She 
drew the weeper to her bosom, imprinted a kiss on 
her forehead, and spoke in the deep, impassioned 
tones of prophetic love. ‘“ My child, I know you 
are not beautiful, but neither are you ill-favored. 
Beauty of person is of little worth if the spirit be 
not beautiful, if the mind be not intelligent. God 
has given you a loving heart, that you might be, 
like him, good and useful. He has given you an 
intelligent mind, that you might treasure up all 
truth ; cultivate it by diligent study of good books 
and you will win respect. You will seem beauti- 
ful to all when they find you loving and well- 
informed.” 

“ Oh never, mother! I can never be loved like 
dear Clara May ; they look at her and murmur, 
‘how beautiful ” then look at me, and the smile 
fades and they are silent. Oh, mother, I wish I 
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had never lived!” And again the child fell 
sobbing on her mother’s bosom. 

“My child! my child! you are ungrateful to 
God, who has given you richer gifts than the 
beauty that soon fades, Your soul will live for- 
It was fashioned in the image of God, and 


He is the fountain, as his love is the 


ever. 
Ife is love! 
origin, of all that is beautiful and loveable, either of 
face or mind, on earth or in heaven. Give your 
heart to Him and He will make it all beautiful 
and good forever, and He will send [is angels to 
walk with you through life. Do you doubt my 
words? Look at your teacher, Miss L.—stran- 
gers call her very plain—even ugly ; but all who 
know her love her, she is so kindly aflectioned 
and intelligent. She is beautiful in your eyes, my 
child, is she not ?” 

“ Oh yes, mamma, Miss L. is beautiful, and we 
all love her very much.” 

The mother knew it not, but her heavenly mis- 
sion to that young aspirant after love’s immortality 
was accomplished. Her brief lesson of beauty had 
turned the light of the cherubim upon the dark 
chaos of awakening intelligence and sympathy, and 
anew and operative faith had sprung up in its 
glad, warm radiance. The child dried her tears 
with the corner of her tiny pinafore, and for the 
first time in her brief life sought to be alone, that 
she might ponder the conditions of her new and 


beautiful hope and hold grave counsel with herself 


on the means of accomplishing the great work be- 
tween her heart and the love it pined for—the 
attainment of a spiritual loveliness that should 
win devoted affection—an efficiency that should 
command loving appreciation. 

And henceforth a world of thought and feeling, 
a world rich in hope and determination, grew into 
order and beauty and meaning around the child 
as she thought and labored, and communed with 
the good and gifted in the majestic haunts and 
sylvan retreats of nature, in moonlight glens and 
the solitude of her little chamber. But oh! that 
world so bright, so beautiful to the spiritual eye of 
the child, so magnificent in its promise of a future 
fruit time and harvest, was all concealed from 
other eyes in the consciousness that only for her 
had the angel of love rent the clasps from the book 
of beauty. She sought companionship among her 
youthful associates—she sat at the feet of the aged 
and listened to the words of the mature, but nene 
gave expression to the beauty-breathing aspira- 
tions that held possession of her soul. The spirit- 
ual meanings, the ideal beauty of the world, and 
its appointings of life, and its eternal promise, had 
for them no absorbing interest, no real existence. 
The grand old woods were fuel or timber; the 
wavy fields were for food for brutes or men, and 
their value narrowed down to the dollars and cents 
they would bring in market. Every thing was 
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prized for its uses to the material man—nothing 
for its influence on his immortal spirit. The child 
saw it and was sad—was sad in the conscious 
rending of the link that bound her with her kind 
in the better hopes and objects of existence. And 
henceforth she was conscious of a twofold life— 
the one constrained to meet the expectations and 
views of the world without—the other the free 
and spontaneous upspringing of all that was im- 
passioned and hopeful in her nature. She had 
taken the first degree in the knowledge of good— 
had sought the riches of the spirit that she might 
win love ; and in the dim and scarce defined glo- 
ries that burst upon her soul had forgotten all, 
save to wonder and admire. In the all-absorbing 
loveliness of the true, the enduring and the infinite, 
she had forgotten self—forgotten that she was not 
beautiful—and only remembered, as subject for 
more heartfelt joy, that she was an intelligent 
soul—a recipient of infinite love. On the eating 
and drinking and money- digging world—the body- 
remembering and mind-forgetting mortals—the 
child looked with fear and doubt and pity; for to 
her inward sense they had sold their spiritual 
birthright, and “ passing away” was inscribed on 
their better hopes—graven by their own hands 
upon their incorruptible heritage. 

Years passed and the child was on the verge of 
womanhood. Outward cireumstances had scarce- 
ly varied, but her heart had known neither ennui 
nor monotony. Iler thought-world was a foun- 
tain of perpetual sweets. But the outward life 
may be barren of incident to other eyes, while to 
the inner life of the individual it may have been 
associated with the happiest results and most im- 
portant resolves. So the life of the child was bar- 
ren of interest only to those who could not lift the 
veil from her spirit. In the inner temple of her 
heart were hung the rich and varied trophies of a 
loving Providence. The man of books had thrown 
open his library to her earnest but trembling peti- 
tion ; and oh! how sweet the fancies, how inspi- 
riting the sympathy she had imbibed from its 
musty tomes! Even blessings pair ; and yet ano- 
ther ministering spirit rose in the child’s horizon. 
Attracted by her passion for reading he aided her 
intellectual development by selections, by counsel, 
and the promise of high attainments. But to him 
also was her heart a sealed volume. Not to him 
could she reveal the unbidden fancies and cherished 
hopes that drew the light of immortality npon the 
sweetest inspirations of present joy, for by the 
intuition of her own deep self-readings she had 
divined that a name and honors and wealth were 
the goal of his ambition, and that he deemed her 
ambitious only of intellectual distinction. Not to 
him then could she betray that her reward lay 
beyond, spanning the arch of time, ultimating in 
eternal beauty, love and truth. And why should 











she? She was a child, confident only in the pres- 
ence of Him whose infinite perfections and for- 
bearing love drew her to himself—but timid before 
man, to whose limited foresight her soul could 
give no pledge of the loving efficiency which 
revealed itself in the far future. But her heart 
blessed each and every charity to its immortal 
questionings, and held on its course rejoicing, 
never doubting, never despairing of its object— 
progress toward the infinite source of all good. 
Like the tiny stream that seeks the green solitudes 
and windsn oiselessly amid embowering foliage and 
tufted wild flowers, the life of the child expanded 
and gathered sweetness and depth, and no eye 
was upon it, no ear listened to its murmured 
music. Not even the mother, whose image occu- 
pied a sacred niche, as the high priestess who had 
entered into her heart’s holiest of holies and sacri- 
ficed upon its altar once and forever, might lift 
the veil and look within. Ske knew not that the 
child, clinging to books and solitude, in defiance 


of depreciating comparisons and prophecies of 


uselessness, sacrificing the present pleasure to the 
future reward, was toiling in the faith of her own 
long-forgotten prophecy—was fulfilling her fond- 
est wishes—was preparing to “rise up and call 
her blessed” forever. Still time passed on; and 
though no eye saw it, on its wing had been borne 
a foreshadowing of trial and sorrow; and the 
enlightened intellect of the girl labored yet more 
intently to win a refuge by the still waters and 
in the green bowers of eternal love. And yet 
she knew it not—that anxious, Christian mother— 
that in seizing upon the leading passion of her 
child’s heart, to direct its course in time—she 
knew not that she had diverted it from the gulf- 
stream of despair and turned it, with its rich 
freightage of hopes and resolves, toward the haven 
of eternal rest. She knew not then, she dreamed 
not now, that from her bosom had the little weep- 
er gone forth folding close in her throbbing heart 
the hope that, ever knocking, ever asking, was as 
an angel of love, opening to it the beautiful analo- 
gies of earth and heaven, of matter and spirit— 
extracting strength from trial, joy from sorrow, 
and manifold blessings from all the appointings of 
God's providence. And the child saw it not at 
once, but only as she advanced on life’s pilgrimage 
among the windings and roughnesses, over the flow- 
ery meads and the rugged mountains, the smooth 
waters and the rushing torrents, by the ruins of 
cherished hopes and blighted love—only when 
step by step, and experience by experience, she 
had learned that God’s angels were ever at hand, 
making the crooked places straight, bridging the 
deep chasms, and training the ivy where desola- 
tion had done its work—ever by her side to whis- 
per “all’s well!” and smite the rock, that sweeter 
hopes and richer sympathies might gush forth to 
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lave her parched lips and fill her increased capaci- 
ty for loving, for blessing, and being blessed— 
only then, when childhood and early youth had 
passed and lett the fruits of a more than life-time 
experience, was she fully conscious that the star 
of her soul’s nativity had risen in that hour when 
the despair of personal loveliness had given place 
to the lofty and far-reaching hope of enduring 
charms—when her passive and unconscious ener- 
gies had responded to stern resolves of life-long, 
patient devotion to the good, the beautiful, the 
enduring. And only when the years had passed, 
and her heart borne fruit to the chastenings of sor- 
row—when it had grappled with despair and con- 
quered, and wrested from disappointment the 
brightest gems in the crown of prosperity, the 
sweetest drop in the cup of bliss—only then did 
she return and lay on her mother’s bosom her 
heart’s most precious offering—its manifold expe- 
rience of a mother’s influence. 


It is evening, and the gentle breeze, wearying 
of soft dalliance with rose and sweet-briar, is fan 
ning the uplifted brow of a solitary worshipper 
beneath the gorgeous, dome of a temple mor 

A flood 
' 


of silvery light from overhanging moon and stars 


splendid than hand of man ever reared. 


reveals the features of a glen dimpling the convex 
sides of surrounding mountains. <A tiny stream, 
leaping in foam-wreaths from the green hillside, 
wends its way through the centre, and a broad 
river, murmuring solemnly in its more distant 
course around the base of a majestic mountain, 
reflects the radiant heavens ; and fantastic shad- 
ows, peering from copse and cliffs and solitary 
trees, like giants sentineling the broad avenues 
and green aisles, relieve the sombre drapery of 
the lofty mountain background. The song of the 
nightingale rises full and clear above the fitful 
swell of insect music, and ever and anon the 
entreating tones of “ Whip-poor-Will” break on 
the listening soul of night. There is music on 
earth—the great heart of nature is gushing and 
vibrating to the grateful presence of Almighty 
power and love. But in heaven there is silence, 
as if God and his angels were listening to the 
vespers of earth—bending in rapt sympathy to the 
half-whispered gratitude of a soul timid and hum- 
bled in the conscious presence of pure and glori- 
fied spirits. : 

“ Beautiful ! beautiful !” murmured the maiden, 
with upturned face and clasped hands. “ Oh! 
this world—so beautiful, so full of love’s melody 
to the soul that stands uncovered amid its congre- 
gated glory—how wondertul, how exquisitely ten- 
der and thoughtful, must be the love that con- 
ceived it! how infinite in glory the intelligence that 
called it into being! ‘The heavens declare thy 
glory and the firmament showeth forth thy handi- 
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work, oh my Father!” And the young girl 
bowed her head and wept, They were the same ; 
the child sobbing on her mother’s bosom and the 


maiden weeping on the bosom of Infinite Love. 
The child had outgrown its tiny pinafore, and her 
heart the love that wou!d have satisfied its child- 
hood. But the beautiful, the true, the loving, is 
threefold the star of the maiden’s destiny—the 
goal of her ambition. “ Let me be loved” was 
the birth-pang of her infant consciousness ; “let 
me love” the addendum of a heart so blessed in 
receiving that only in giving can it be more 
blessed. But what have tears to do with the rich 
fullness of a joyous and loving heart ? what with 
the dawning glories of a future more blessed even 
than the present in the power to give and to 
receive at the shrines of human and divine sympa- 
thy? Alas for human affections! ‘The maiden 
is alone—alone, at the great fountain of universal 
love—alone, amid the beautiful presences of earth 
and heaven—alone, in the banquet-halls and 
solemn places of her spirit-world. ‘The angel of 
love had written in beauty-breathing characters 
upon the maiden’s heart, but not upon her lip has 
he put his finger that she may give them voice 
and live. She has plunged into the deep under- 
current of life—opened her heart to its holier 
meanings—and though no foot follows, no hand 
clasps hers, and no voice with low and soothing 
melody responds to her gushing sympathies, she 
may not turn back with heaven before her—she 
cannot despair with earth’s beautiful things spring- 
ing up in her path and every where uttering the 
For has 
she not read in the starlit heavens the eternity of 
IIim in whom she trusts? 
listened to the low-breathed 


praise of Him who gave them being. 


And has not her soul 
music of leaf and 
stream till they have become to it a perpetual mur- 
ur of love and hope ? 

But alas for the loving and sensitive heart when 
it turns to the dear ones who have borne it gently, 
tenderly—to friends that have never failed nor 
ilattered in its need—when to those it comes in 
the confidence of a sweeter sympathy, a higher 
appreciation, and no fond arms are folded exult- 
ingly about it—no pillowing bosom inspires it for 
a mightier effort, a holier purpose. Alas! for its 
strong agony when for the first it brings its pre- 
cious burden of hope and joy to the loved and 
trusted and meets no kindred response, or is sooth- 
Alas! for 
the soaring spirit if it find nota lofty rest—if wing- 
weary it come back from the desert waste and no 
gentle hand opens for it the ark of human sympa- 
thy, no beloved voice soothes it with loving appre- 
ciation and the sweet faith of ultimate success. 
The maiden’s heart had sent forth the white- 
winged dove and it returned trembling and sub- 
dued ; and the maiden knew that it was a sign 


ed as a Junatic, evaded as a dreamer. 
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from heaven, and that the gentle and sustaining 
influences for which her spirit yearned were not 
of this world—were the angel whispers of “ the 
better land.” And books and the solitude which 
is peopled with sweetest responses to fondest ask- 
ings became more than ever the necessity of her 
soul, till sterner realities mingled with ker dreams 
and woke her to the toil and conflict of life. 

As a child she had wandered among her native 
hills and vales and held enraptured communion 
with poets, moralists and historians of other ages 
and other lands, unquestioned—almost unnoticed. 
The hopes, the fancies, the loves of her young 
heart, did she not find them all written out and 
glowing in the works of the good, the great, the 
honored? and how could they be unprofitable— 
contemptible in the heart of the child—the 
woman? She could not answer; but the utilita- 
rian world answered: ‘‘ Philosophy can bake no 
bread.” But ‘philosophy can procure us God, 
freedom, immortality,’* murmured the maiden. 
“There is something for all hands to do,” said 
the epicurean world; “the body must have bread 
or die.’ “ There is more for the immortal spirit 
to accomplish,” responded the maiden ; “ it must 
win heaven, must enter into possession of the first 
fruits of immortality, of knowledge of God, or 
grope in darkness and desolation forever.” “ It 
is even so,” murmured the maiden, for she had 
pondered in her heart the words of the world and 
learned wisdom. ‘I cannot but drink daily at 
the fountains of immortality, and I may not evade 
the duties and endearing service which God has 
made necessary conditions of happiness and im- 
provement in time, I may not care less than He 
has done for the tenement from which, as its ob- 
servatory, my spirit recognizes its better portion, 
its heavenly inheritance. From the corruptible 
springs the incorruptible ; to the mortal has im- 
mortality given the charm and co-agency of hea- 
ven.” And henceforth the maiden’s life was more 
expanded in its objects, more complicated in its 
endeavors. She sought skill in the various arts of 
domestic life. She cast not her soul into its 
kneading-troughs, but wrought the woof of time 
into the warp of eternity—sought from both head 
and heart a blessing that should sweeten the bread 
philosophy could not bake. It came; and her 
head was clearer, her heart lighter. 


Come with us to yet another scene, gentle 
reader; to a lovely spot among towering moun- 
tains and crystal springs, where, a little apart from 
the hum of business, a sweet cottage nestles amid 
fruit and shade trees and flowering shrubs. The 


| soft light of the moon struggles with the cheerful 


* Philosophy can bake no bread, but she car. procure 


i for us God, freedom, immortalitvy.— Christian Andersen. 
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tight from within, and brooklet and bird and the 
ringing laugh of childhood tell of happiness and 
repose to humble and grateful hearts. It is jpst 
such an evening in early summer as found our 
little maiden with tearful eyes raised wistfully to 
the brilliant heaven arching her childhood’s home. 
But long years have flown since then, and from 
other and distant scenes has her heart heaved to 
the soft beauty of the evening sky. Many times 
has the earth put off her vesture of green and her 
crown of flowers, to renew them again in brighter 
hues and richer luxuriance, and the heart of the 
inmaiden wreathed itself in the bright hues of hope 
and love, to see their truth depart and their beauty 
vanish. But sweeter is the fragrance they have 
left behind; richer and more beautiful the germs 
of happiness which have sprung from their decay, 
tosmile on her pathway and cluster round her 
cottage home. 

sut let us leave the family circle to sweet 
thoughts, sweet tones and sweet memories, all 
their own, while we hie to the boudoir of the mat- 
ron and read the unfinished letter which lies upon 
her desk. Haply it will supply the connecting 
link between the past and the present, and com- 
plete the history we have begun. 

“ Ah, my dear friend, joy cometh in the morn- 
ing, after the lone night of sorrow. My gently 
nurtured affections needed first to learn, ‘ how 
sublime a thing it is to:suffer and be strong ;’ how 
blessed to meet God in the storm, as in the first 
pale star of evening, in the spring flower and the 
song of summer bird. 


‘‘When disappointment first parted the cable of 


hope, to smother and root out the sympathies 
which in their unfortunate bestowal were beggared 
forever seemed my only hope of tranquility, my 
best promise of efficiency in the thronging duties 
of my position. Put the effort soon taught its 
hopelessness, and reflection assured me that, even 
were it possible, such a course must eventually 
debase and weigh down the best energies of my 
mind ; for through the cultivation of its affections 
alone could my soul hope for heaven—hope to 
lessen the great moral distance between it and 
God and glorified spirits. On this conviction I 
built another and more hopeful plan of mental 
effort and moral culture, that, instead of sinking 
and depreciating the fountains of affection which 
had been opened and vacated, might eventuate in 
better hopes and more philanthropic aims. And 
this I felt was more than possible with God, who 
had indicated the uses of affliction in bringing 
into sweeter companionship with himself the crea- 
tures of hislove. * #* * # 

“ The love which I had failed to secure from the 
one, I prayed God might be compensated in the 
elevated esteem and friendship of the many; I 
was Not yet prepared to surrender earth for heav- 
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en, to place eternity first that the joys of time 
might be added. But trials thickened and the 
sorrows that were jealously guarded from human 
ken, my torn and straitened spirit was at length 
forced to carry to Him who alone knows what 
and how his creatures bear. Then sprang the 
germ of that faith which is rest to the weary, 
balm to the wounded spirit ; and in all subsequent 
storms, between the memory of his loving kind- 
ness and the perfect trust I felt in his continued 
care, I grew stronger to endure, and more deeply 
to feel the infinite resources open to the willing 
and grateful heart. I learned to labor and ask of 
Heaver, as for my daily bread, enough of tender- 
ness and love to sweeten life’s daily duties and 
identify them with its ultimate and eternal ends. 
But, my friend, the trusting spirit which had folded 
itself in the heart of the rose, though wakened 
from its first sweet dream of bliss, was yet but 
half conscious of the loving purposes of Heaven— 
half ready for the rich inheritance enfeofled to 
sorrow. Guile and petty ambitions had invaded 
its rest; the chill winds of indifference had shaken 
it rudely and one by one dropped its sheltering 
petals. But the end was not yet. * * * #* 

Grief-stricken and desolate, I fled to the familiar 
temples of nature and poured out my scul with all 
its bereaved and intense yearnings, into the bosom 
of Infinite sympathy, and was comforted. And in 
process of time, when my heart had turned, as in 
the early past, to its spirit worship among the 
green hills and sparkling streams of my childhood's 
home, and found its fountains of gladness all run- 
ning over, its altars redolent of sweetest incense, 
its broken cisterns and ruined columns wreathed 
in everlasting beauty; when I had learned for how 
sad a grief my love and appreciatiou of the beau- 
tiful, the good and the enduring, were a medicine 
and a cure--grateful and subdued I lifted my tear- 
dimmed eyes to heaven and the light of the cher- 
ubim burst once more upon my pathway, and in 
the fullness of my redemption I exclaimed, ‘ Beau- 
tiful, beautiful, oh my Father, is the way of truth 
and life, and forever blessed be thy loving kind- 
ness, which has brought my soul by the way it 
feared and knew not, to fear no more forever * 
* * * Ah! my friend, need I tell you that 
when I looked back through the long vista of 
years of sunshine and sorrow I saw that I had 
been a gatherer only of blessings—accumulating 
knowledge and hoarding the means of enjoyment, 
as if giving had threatened to impoverish my soul ? 
But no! I had only shrunk from offering treasures 
which the painful experience of early life had 
taught me were less appreciated than the simplest 
service to the physical appetite. And while I 
thanked Heaven that in pursuing my individual 
objects I had acquired the habitudes of a fixed pur- 
pose and untiring effort, even in my childhood, I 
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felt that all the nobler purposes of my social exist- 
ence were yet to be accomplished—that all my 
love, my toil, my trials, had but prepared me to 
do, toenjoy,tobe. * * * * * 

“A spirit whispered to me, ‘ write !'—a friend 
moved it—and I said, What shall I write?) The 
spirit of love answered: * As thou hast learned so 
teach— the end of the law is love’-—‘ God is love.’ 
His love has been thy light, and its beautiful mani- 
festations in al! thy path, in all thy thoughts, have 
kept thy feet from failing, thy heart from despair. 
Give to the thirsting, the sorrowing, the broken in 
spirit, even as thou hast received, light, hope and 
energy,to press on in labors of love and usefulness 
—to press on, hopeful and rejoicing, though only 
God and conscience smile. The good, the gifted, 
led thee by the hand when thou wast a little child, 
peopled thy solitary places with beautiful and lov- 
ing presences, and entered into thy heart and thy 
thoughts, to double thy joy and share thy grief, 
when other sympathy thou mightest not ask of 
earth and other friend thy spirit-world harbored 
not. Go now, and let thy soul’s love answer unto 
the love of Him who comforteth the mourner and 
blesseth the solitary; and even as He hath done 
it unto thee, do thou to thy fellow mourners.’ 
Again light from the eternal Presence fell upon my 
heart, and the spirit of a better sacrifice, of an en- 
larged philanthropy, was there. The angel of 
love beckoned ; the spirit of beauty shook light 
and golden hues from his wings; and I whispered 
to the echoing solitudes—blame me not, my friend, 
for the rash vow which Heaven accepted—I whis- 
pered, J will write! and Heaven help me to steal 


to the hearts that weeping give to the world no 
token, that there I may plant the germs of hope 
and beauty. I will be loved, even as I love ; my 
spirit shall mingle with spirit, even as spirits min- 
gle in heaven; and though we remain forever 
strangers in the body, in yon bright world of glory, 
where spirits know as they are known, we will 
meet as tried friends of the past, recounting its 
great sorrows but to magnify our joy and gratitude 
for the loving kindness that poured healing and 
strength into broken cisterns, that so they might 
give as freely as they received. Ay, I will write, 
if haply a single soul shall take courage and draw 
nearer to the fountains of the all-beautiful and 
true—if haply” 

Here endeth the record of the matron; but, 
gentle reader—in your ear let us whisper it—she 
did write ; and she was loved, even as her heart 
yearned to be loved. And if you doubt that a 
second can be even more deep and tender than the 
first love of a sensitive and refined soul, ask the 
matron. Look !*she points you, in reply, to yon 
beautiful rose tree; she smiles—she speaks: 
“ There flourished for a time a beautiful annual. 
The worm felled it—the flowers first, then the 
green leaf, the stalk—all faded, and with the very 
root became identical with the soil that had nour- 
ished it. But mark ye, my friends, it had enriched 
the earth on which it perished ; and the hardier 
rose flourished more abundantly in its place, and 
struck its roots more deeply into the earth, that 
it might spread its beautiful blossoms more loving- 
ly, more closely to the sweet face of the smiling 
heaven.” 
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Her step was like the fawn’s, 

When in the early summer morn it brushes 
The dew-drops from the flowers ; 

Her voice like the low thrilling song which gushes 
From a young bird that roams 


Amid the leafy bowers. 


Her eye in its dark depths, 

With its long heavy fringe of raven dye, 
Gazed gently, dreamily 

Upon the blapming earth, the azure sky ; 
And on her full red lips 


A smile lay quietly. 


The thick curls of her hair, 

Clustered like shadows round her pearly brow ;- 
And to her marble cheek, 

Crept oft the rose’s rich and lovely glow. 
Yes, she was very fair, 


And beautiful and mcek. 


But when the buds of June 

Were sweetly bending ’neath the deep blue sky, 
And music stirred the air, 

The pure glad creature laid her down to die. 
A bright smile wreathed her lips, 


Such as the angels wear. 
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“ | pnink, my dear,” said I to my husband one , 
day, “ that we shall have to move from here.” 

“ Why so?” asked Mr. Smith in surprise. “It 
is a very comfortable house. I am certain we will 
not get another as desirable at the same rent.” 

“] don’t know that we will. But”— 

Just as I said this, my cook opened the door of 
the room where we were sitting, and said— ' 

“Mrs. Jordon, ma’am, wants to borrow half a 
pound of butter. She says they are entirely out, 
and their butter man won’t come before to-mor- 
row.” 

“Very well, Jane, let her have it.” 

The cook retired. 

“ Why do you wish to move, Marv ?” asked my 
husband, as Jane closed the door. 

“Cook’s visit was quite apropos,” I replied. 
“Tt is on account of the ‘ half pound of butter,’ 
‘cup of sugar,’ and ‘ pan of flour’ nuisance.” 

“IT don’t exactly comprehend you, Mary,” said 
my husband. 

“Tt isto get rid of a borrowing neighbor. The 
fact is, Mrs. Jordon is almost too much for me. I 
like to be accommodating ; it gives me pleasure to 
oblige my neighbors; I am ready to give any rea- 
sonable obedience to the Scripture injunction— 
Jrom him that would borrow of thee, turn thou not 
away; but Mrs. Jordon goes beyond all reason.” 

“Still, if she is punctual in returning what she 
gets, 1 don’t know that you ought to let it annoy 
you a great deal.’’ 

“There lies the gist of the matter, my dear,” 
I replied. If there were no ‘if, such as you sug- 
gest, inthe case, I would not think a great deal 
about it. But, the fact is, there is no telling the 
cups of sugar, pans of flour, pounds of butter, and 
little matters of salt, pepper, vinegar, mustard, 
ginger, spices, eggs, lard, meal, and the dear 
knows what all, that go out monthly, but never 
come back again. I verily believe we suffer 
through Mrs. Jordon’s habit of borrowing not 
less than fifty or sixty dollars a year. Little 
things like these count up.” 

“So bad as that, is it?” said my husband. 

_ Indeed it is ; and when she returns any thing, | 
itis almost always of inferior quality, and fre- 
quently thrown away on that account.” 


While we were talking, the tea bell rang, and 
we retired to the dining room. 

‘“* What's the matter with this tea?” asked Mr. 
Smith, pushing the cup I had handed him aside, 
after having sipped of its contents. “I never 
tasted such stuff. It’s like herb tea.” 

“Tt must be something in the water,” replied 
I. “The tea is the same that we have been using 
all along.” 

I poured some into a cup and tasted it. 

“ Pah!” I said, with disgust, and rang the bel! 
The cook entered in a few moments. 

“ Jane, what’s the matter with your tea?” It 
isn’t fit to drink. 
using ?” 

“ No, ma’am,” replied Jane. “ It is some Mrs. 
Jordon sent home. I reminded Nancy, when she 
was here for the butter, that they owed us some 
tea, borrowed day before yesterday, and she came 
right back with it, saying that Mrs. Jordon was 
scrry it had slipped her mind. I thought I would 
draw it by itself, and not mix it with the tea in 
our cannister.”” 

“ You can throw this out and draw fresh tea, 
Jane ; we can’t drink it,” said I, handing her the 
tea-pot. ¢ 

-¢ You see how it works,” I remarked, as Jane 
left the room, and my husband leaned back in his 
chair to wait for a fresh cup of tea. “ One half of 
the time, when any thing is returned, we can’t use 
it. The butter Mrs. Jordon got a little while ago, 
if returned to-morrow, will not be fit to go on our 
table. We can only use it for cooking.” 

“It isn’t right,” sententiously remarked my hus- 
band. “ The fact is,” he resumed, after a slight 
pause, “ I wouldn’t lend such a woman any thing. 
It is a downright imposition.” 

‘Tt is a very easy thing to say that, Mr. Smith. 
But Iam not prepared to doit. I don’t believe 
Mrs. Jordon means to do wrong, or is really con- 
scious that she is trespassing upon us. Some peo- 
ple don’t reflect. Otherwise she is a pleasant 
neighbor, and I like her very much. It is want of 
proper thought, Mr. Smith, and nothing else.” 

“If aman kept treading on my gouty toe for 
want of thought,” said my husband, “I should 
certainly tell him of it, =" he got offended or 


Is it the same we have been 
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not. If his friendship could only be retained on 
these terms, I would prefer dispensing with the 
favor.” 

“The case isn’t exactly parallel, Mr. Smith,” 
was my reply. ‘* The gouty toe and crushing 
heel are very palpable and straightforward mat- 
ters, and a man would be an egregious blockhead 
to be offended when reminded of the pain he 
was inflicting. But it would be impossible to 
make Mrs. Jordon at all conscious of the extent 
of her shortcomings, very many of which, in fact, 
are indirect, so far as she is concerned, and arise 
from her general sanction of the borrowing sys- 
tem. I do not suppose, for a moment that she 
knows about every thing that is borrowed.” 

‘If she don’t, pray who does?” inquired my 
husband. 

“ Her servants. 
you can imagine, to see that Jane, excellent a girl 
as she is, doesn’t suffer things to get out, and then, 
at the last moment, when it is too late to send to 
the store, run in to a neighbor’s and borrow to 
hide her neglect. If I gave her a carte blanche 
for borrowing, I might be as annoying to my 
neighbors as Mrs. Jordon.” 

“That's a rather serious matter,” said my hus- 
band. “In fact, there is no knowing how much 


I have to be as watchful as 


’ 


people may suffer in their neighbors’ good opinion, 


through the conduct of their servants in this very 
thing.” 


“Truly said. And now let me relate a fact 


about Mrs. Jurdon, that illustrates your remark.” | 


(The fresh tea had come in, and we were going 
on with our evening meal.) “A few weeks ago 
we had some friends here, spending the evening. 
When about serving refreshments, I discovered 
that my two dozen tumblers had been reduced to 
seven or eight. On inquiry, I learned that Mrs. 
Jordon had ten—the rest had been broken. I 
sent to her, with my compliments, and asked her 
to return them, as I had some company, and 
wished to use them in serving refreshments. Jane 
was gone some time, and when she returned, said 
that Mrs. Jordon at first denied having any of my 
tumblers. Her cook was called, who acknowl- 
edged to five, and, after sundry efforts on the part 
of Jane to refresh her memory, finally gave in to 
the whole ten. Early on the next morning Mrs, 
Jordon came in to see me, and seemed a good deal 
mortified about the tumblers. 

““«Tt was the first I had heard about it, she 
said. ‘ Nancy, it now appears, borrowed of you 
to hide her own breakage, and I should have been 
none the wiser if you had not sent in. I have not 
a single tumbler left. It istoobad! I don’t care 
so much for the loss of the tumblers, as I do for 
the mortifying position it placed me in toward a 
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| « That is a beautiful illustration, sure enough, of 


my remark about what people may suffer in the 
good opinion of others, through the conduct of 
their servants in this very thing. No doubt Mrs. 
Jordon, as you suggest, is guiltless of a good deal 
of blame now laid at her door. It was a fair op. 
portunity for you to give her some hints on the 
subject. You might have opened her eyes a little, 
or at least diminished the annoyance you had 
been, and still are, enduring.” 

‘‘ Yes, the opportunity was a good one, and | 
ought to have improved it. But I did not, and 
the whole system, sanctioned or not sanctioned by 
Mrs. Jordon, is in force against me.” 

“ And will continue, unless some means be 
adopted by which to abate the nuisance.” 

“Seriously, Mr. Smith,” said I, “I am clear 
for removing from the neighborhood.” 

But Mr. Smith said, 

“ Nonsense, Mary!” A form of expression he 
uses, when he wishes to say that my proposition or 
suggestion is perfectly ridiculous, and not to be 
thought of a moment. 

‘‘ What is to be done?” I asked. 
evil?” 

“ Correct it, if you can.” 

“ And if not, bear it the best I can?” 

“ Yes, that is my advice.” 

This was about the extent of aid I ever re- 
ceived from my husband in any of my domestic 
difficulties. He is a first-rate abstractionist, and 
can see to a hair how others ought to act in every 
imaginable, and I was going to say unimaginable 
case ; but is just as backward about telling people 
what he thinks of them, and making every body 
with whom he has any thing to do toe the mark, 
as I am. 

As the idea of moving to get rid of my borrow- 
ing neighbor-was considered perfect nonsense by 
Mr. Smith, I began to think seriously how I 
should check the evil, now grown almost insuffer- 
able. On the next morning the coffee-mill was 
borrowed to begin with. 

“Ha-n’t Mrs. Jordon got a coffee-mill of her 
own?” I asked of Jane. 

“Yes, ma’am,” she replied, ‘“ but it is such a 
poor one that Nancy won’t use it. She says it 
takes her forever and a day to grind enough coffee 
for breakfast.” 

‘‘ Does she get ours every morning ?” 

« Yes, ma’am.” 

Nancy opened the kitchen door at this mo- 
ment—our back gates were side by side—and 
said— 

“ Mrs. Jordon says, will you oblige her so much 
as to let her have an egg to clear the coffee? I 
forgot to tell her yesterday that ours were all 


“ Bear the 


neighbor.’ ” gone.” 
“Upon my word!” exclaimed my husband. | 
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« Certainly,” I said. “ Jane, give Nancy an | 
ne 
“« Mrs. Jordon is very sorry to trouble you, Mrs. 
Smith,” said Nancy, reappearing ina little while, | 
and finding me still in the kitchen, “but she says 
if you will lend her a bowl of sugar it will be a 
great accommodation. I forgot to tell her yester- 
day that the sugar was all gone.” 

“You appear to be rather forgetful of such 
matters, Nancy,” I could not help saying. 

“| know Iam a little forgetful,” the girl said, 
good humoredly, ‘* but I have so much to do, that 
| hardly have time to think.” 

“ Where is the large earthen dish that you use 
sometimes for making bread in?” I asked, after 
Mrs. Jordon’s cook had withdrawn, missing it from 
its usual place on the shelf. 

“ Nancy borrowed it last week.” 

“ Why don’t she bring it home?” 

“T've told her about it three or four times.” 

Nancy opened the door again. 

«« Please, ma’am, to let Mrs. Jordon have another 
half pound of butter. We havn't enough to do 
tor breakfast, and the butter man don’t come until 
the middle of the day.” 

Of course, I couldn’t refuse, though I believe I 
granted the request with no very smiling grace. 

[heard no more of Nancy until toward dinner 
time. I had given my cook orders not to lend 
her any thing more without first coming to me. 

“Mrs. Jordon has sent in to know if you won’t 
lend her two or three scutiles fuil of coal,” said 
Jane. “ Mr. Jordon was to have sent home coal 
long befure this, but it hasn’t come, and all the 
lires are going down.” 

“ Certainly,” I replied, “let her have it, Jane; 
bet T want you to see that it is returned.” 

“As to that, ma’am, I’il do my best ; but I can’t 
zet Nancy to return one half what she borrows. 
She forgets from one day to another.” 

“She mustn't forget,’ 1 returned, warmly. 


“You must go to Mrs, Jordon yourself. It isn’t 
right.” 


“T shall have to go, I guess, before I'm able to 
get back a dozen kitchen things of curs they have. 
Inever saw such borrowing people. And then, 
never to think of returning what they get. They 
have got one of our pokers, the big sauce-pan and 
the cake board. Our muffin rings they’ve had 
these three months. Every Monday they get two 
of our tubs and the wash-boiler. Yesterday they 
sent in and got our large meat dish belonging to 
the dinner set, and havn’t sent it home yet. In- 
deed I can’t tell you all they’ve got.” 

“Let Nancy have the coal, Jane,” said I. 
“But we must stop this in some way, if it be pos- | 


sible.” | 


For three or four days the same thing was kept 
up, until I lost all patience, and resolved, offence 


| 
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or no offence, to end a sysiem that was both an- 
noying and unjust. 

Mrs. Jordon calied in to see me one day, and 
sat conversing in a very pleasant strain for an 
hour. She was an agreeable companion, and | 
was pleased with the visit. In fact, I liked Mrs. 
Jordon. 

About an hour after she was gone, Nancy came 
into the kitchen, where I happened to be. 

“ What's wanted now!” said I. My voice ex- 
pressed quite as much as my words. I saw the 
color flush in Nancy’s face. 

“ Mrs. Jordon says, will you please to lend her 
a pan of flour?) She will return it to-morrow.” 

“Tell Mrs. Jordon,” I replied, “ that we are 
going to make up bread this afternoon, and havn't 
more than enough flour left, or | would let her 
have what she wants. And, by the way, Nancy, 
tell Mrs. Jordon that I will be obliged to her if she 
will send in my large earthen dish. We want to 
use it.” 

Nancy didn’t seem pleased. And I thought she 
muttered something to herself as she went away. 

Not five minutes elapsed before word came to 
my room that Mrs. Jordon was in the parlor and 
wished to speak to me. 

‘* Now for trouble,” thought I. Sure enough, 
when I entered the parlor the knit brow, flushed 
face and angry eyes of my neighbor told me that 
there was to be a scene. 

“* Mrs. Smith,” she began, without ceremony or 
apology for her abruptness of manner, “ I should 
like to know what you meant by the manner in 
which you refused to let me have a little floar 
just now !” 

“ How did I refuse?” I was cool enough to 
inquire. 

*¢ You refused in a manner which plainly enough 
showed that you thought me a troublesome bor- 
rower. ‘ What's wanted now?’ I think rather 
strange language to use to a domestic of mine.” 

Really, thought IJ, this caps the climax. 

“To speak the plain truth, Mrs. Jordon,” said 
I,‘‘and not wishing to give any offence, you do 
use the privilege of a neighbor in this respect 
rather freely—more freely, I must own, than / 
feel justified in doing.” 

“ Mrs. Smith, this is too much!” exclaimed 
Mis. Jordon. “ Why, you borrow of me twice 
where I borrow of you once. I am particularly 
careful in matters of this kind.” 

I looked at the woman with amazement. 

“ Borrow of you?” I asked. 

“ Certainly !” she replied, with perfect coolness. 
“ Searcely a day passes that you do not send in 
_ for something or other. But dear knows! I have 
| always felt pleasure in obliging you.” 

I was mute for a time. 
‘Really, Mrs. Jordon,” said I at length, as 
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composedly as I could speak, ‘ you seem to be 
laboring under some strange mistake. The 
charge of frequent borrowing, I imagine, lies all 
on the other side. I can name a dozen of my 
things in your house now, and can mention as 
many articles borrowed within the last three 
days.” 

“ Pray do so,” was her cool reply. 

‘You have my large wash-boiler,” I replied, 
‘and two of my washing tubs. You borrow 
them every Monday and I have almost always to 
send for them.” 

“ [ have your wash-boiler and tubs! You are 
in error, Mrs. Smith. I have a large boiler of 
my own and plenty of tubs.” 

“JT don’t know what you have, Mrs. Jordon ; 
but I do know that you get mine every week. 
Loxcuse me for mentioning these things—I do so 


at your desire. ‘Then there is my coffee-mill, | 


borrowed every morning.” 
“ Coffee-mill! Why should I borrow your coffee- 


mill? We have one of our own.” 

‘‘ Yesterday you borrowed butter and eggs and 
sugar,” I continued. 

“7?” My neighbor seemed perfectly amazed. 

“ Yes; and the day before a loaf of bread—an 
egg to clear your coflee—salt, pepper and a nut- 
meg.” 

“* Never !” 

“ And to-day Nancy got some lard, a cup of 
coffee and some Indian meal for a pudding.” 

“She did?” asked Mrs. Jordon in a quick 
voice, a light seeming to have flashed upon her 
mind. 

“ Yes,” I replied, “for I was in the kitchen 
when she got the lard and meal, and Jane men- 
tioned the coffee as soon as I came down this 
morning.” 

“Strange!” Mrs. Jordon looked thoughtful. 
“Tt isn’t a week since we got coffee, and I am 
sure our Indian meal cannot be out.” 

« Almost every week Nancy borrows a pound 
or a half pound of butter on the day before your 
butter man comes ; and more than that, doesn’t 
return it, or indeed any thing that she gets more 
than a third of the time.” 

“ Precisely the complaint I have to make 
against you,” said Mrs. Jordon, looking me stead- 
ily in the face.” 

“Then,” said I, “there is something wrong 


somewhere, for to my knowledge nothing has | 
been borrowed from you or any body else for 


months. I forbid any thing of the kind.” 


“ Be that as it may, Mrs. Smith, Nancy fre- | 


quently comes to me and says you have sent in 


for this, that, and the other thing—coffee, tea, | 
sugar, butter; and, in fact, almost every thing | 


used in a family.” 


“Then Nancy gets them for her own use” 
said I. 

“ But I have several times seen Jane in myself 
for things.” ; 

“* My Jane !” I said, in surprise. 

I instantly rang the bell. 

“Tell Jane I want her,” I said to the waiter 
who came tothe door. The cook soon appeared, 

“ Jane, are you in the habit of borrowing from 
Mrs. Jordon without my knowledge ?” 

“ No, ma’am!” replied Jane, firmly, and without 
any mark of disturbance in her face. 

“Didn’t you get a bar of soap from our house 
yesterday ?”’ asked Mrs. Jordon. 

‘* Yes, ma’am,” returned Jane, “ but it was soap 
you owed us.” 

“ Owed you !” 

“Yes, ma’am. Nancy got a bar of soap from 
me last washing-day, and I went in for it yester- 
day.” 

“‘ But Nancy told me you wanted to borrow it,” 
said Mrs. Jordon. 

“ Nancy knew better,” said Jane, with a face 
slightly flushed ; but any one could see that it was 
a flush of indignation. 

“Will you step into my house and tell Nancy I 
want to see her ?”’ , 

“Certainly, ma’am.” And Jane retired. 

“These servants have been playing a high 
game, I fear,” remarked Mrs. Jordon, after Jane 
had left the room. Pardon me, if in my surprise 
I have spoken in a manner that has seemed offen- 
sive.” 

“ Most certainly there is a game playing that I 
know nothing about, if any thing has been bor- 
rowed of you in my name for these three months,” 
said I. 

‘‘T have heard of your borrowing something or 
other almost every day during the time you men- 
tion,” replied Mrs. Jordon. “ As for me, I have 
sent in to you a few times; but not oftener, I am 
sure, than once in a week.”’ 

Jane returned, after having been gone several 
minutes, and said Nancy would be in directly. 
We waited for some time and then sent for her 
again. Word was brought back that she was 
nowhere to be found in the house. 

‘‘Come in with me, Mrs. Smith,” said my 
neighbor, rising. I did so, according to her re- 
quest. Sure encagh, Nancy was gone. We 
went up into her room and found that she had 
bundled up her clothes and taken them off, but 
left behind her unmistakeable evidences of what 
she had been doing. In an old chest which Mrs. 
Jordon had let her use for her clothes were many 
packages of tea, burnt coffee, sugar, soap, egss; 
a tin kettle containing a pound of butter, and 
various other articles of table use. 

Poor Mrs. Jordan seemed bewildered. 











‘Let me look ‘at that pound lump of butter,” 


. iid I. 
Mrs. Jordan took up the kettle containing it. 


, 


«Tr isn’t my butter,” she remarked. 


“But it’s mine, and the very pound she got of 


me yesterday for you.” 

“Gracious me!’ ejaculated my neighbor. 
“ Was any thing like this ever heard ?” 

“She evidently borrowed on your credit and 
mine—both ways,’’ I remarked with a smile, for 
all my unkind feelings toward Mrs. Jordon were 
cone, “and for her own benefit.” 
~ « Put isn’t it dreadful to think of, Mrs. Smith? 
See what harm the creature has done! Over 
and over again have I complained of your bor- 
rowing so much and returning so little; and 
you have doubtless made the same complaint of 


’* 


me.” 

“T certainly have. 
dealt by.” 

‘Tt makes me sick to think of it.” 
Jordon sank into a chair. 

“Still, I don’t understand about the wash- 
boiler and tubs that you mentioned,” she said, 
after a pause. 

“ You remember my ten tumblers,” I remarked. 

“Perfectly. But can she have broken up my 
tubs and boiler, or carried them off ?” 


I felt that I was not justly 


And Mrs. 
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On searching in the cellar we found the tubs 
in ruins and the wash-boiler with a large hole in 
the bottom. 

I shall never forget the chagrin, anger and 
mortification of poor Mrs. Jordon when, at her 
request, Jane pointed out at least twenty of my 
domestic utensils that Nancy had borrowed to 
replace such as she had broken or carried off. (It 
was a rule with Mrs. Jordon to make her servants 
pay for every thing they broke.) 

“To think of it!” she repeated over and over 
again. Just to think of it! Who could have 
dreamed of such doings ?” 

Mrs. Jordon was, in fact, as guiltless of the sin 
of troublesome borrowing from a neighbor as my- 
self. And yet I had seriously urged the propriety 
of moving out of the neighborhood to get away 
from her. 

We both looked more closely to the doings of 
our servants after this pretty severe lesson ; and | 
must freely confess that in my own case the result 
was worth all the trouble. As trusty a girl as my 
cook was, I found that she would occasionally 
run in to a neighbor's to borrow something or 
other, in order to hide her own neglect; and | 
only succeeded in stopping it by threatening to 
send her away if I ever detected her doing it 
again. 


TOIL ON. 





BY MISS SOPHRONIA 


CURRIER. 





A RICHER gem lies deep in earth, 
Than mortal eye hath seen ; 

A fairer flower, still, must have birth, 
Than ever yet hath been. 

Earth hath not heard the sweetest note 
Which ever shall be sung ; 

Strange music on the air will float 
From harps as yet unstrung. 


Tn heaven's vast depths there hides a star, 
To rise in future hour; 

A fountain bursts—none yet knows where— 
Of youth renewing power. 

A flame is yet to light the earth 
With brighter, purer glow ; 

And words of wondrous, untold truth, 
From human lips shall flow. 


‘They come no more,’ (is whispering sloth,) 
*The glorious days of yore !’ 

Yet man may do a deed more worth 

Than e’er was done before. 





Then faint thon not, thou wearied soul! 
Earth's goods are vast and free ; 
Fling thou aside despair’s control, 
Nor ask of man to be! 


Who knows that gem, that flower may be 
Thine own, if toil’st thou long ? 

Thy hand may wake that minstrelsy, 
Thy lips may breathe that song. 

That fountain by life-waters nursed, 
That star in heaven hid, 

May on thy searching vision burst 
When hope itself is dead. 


Within thy brain is buried fire ; 
Seek thou the breath of heaven! 
One truth at least, of deathless power 
Upon thy soul is graven. 
Nature must die, when all her wealth 
To mortals shall be known; 
Her step is young, her cheek is health ; 
Toil on, unwavering on! 









A THOUGHT OF THE STARS. 


BY MISS 


I REMEMBER once, when a careless chi'd, 
I played on the mossy lea, 
The stars looked forth in the shadowy west, 


And I stole to my mother's knee, 


With a handful of stemless violets, wet 
With the drops of gathering dew, 
And asked of the wonderful points of light 


That shone in the distant blue. 


She told me of numberless worlds that ro jed 
Through the measurelcss depths above, 
Created by infinite might ond power, 


Supported by infinite love. 


She told of a faith that she called divine, 
Of a fairer and bappier home ; 
Of hope unsuilied by grief or fear, 


And a lofiicr life to come. 


She told of seraphs with wings of light, 
That floated from star to star, 
And were sometimes sent on a mission high 


To a bliz hted orb afar. 


And with childish love I forgot the worlds 
She hud pointed out on high, 
And deemed each wonderful point of light 


The g'ance of an ungel’s eye. 


And when she knelt with her babes ia prayer, 
(I know each petition now,) 
1 suw the glenm of those wings of light 


Lay beautiful on her brow. 


Years passed, and in earliest youth | knelt 
By my mother’s dying bed ; 
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The lips were mute that had spoken love, 


And the eye’s bright glance had fied. 


And when I turned from that silent room, 
W here the latest word was spoken, 
The shadow of death o’er my spirit lay, 


And I thought that my heart was broken. 


I sought the hush of the midnight air, 
And wept till the founts were dry ; 
The earth was clad in a wintry garb, 


But the star hosts filled the sky. 


And then I remembered the fuith divine, 
And the loftier life to come, 
And felt the shadow of death depart 


From my ehildhood’s sacred home. 


And often now when my soul is dim 
With earth and its wearying care, 
And my heart is faint with a feverish thizst, 


And burdened with contrite prayer, 


I hasten forth to the starry gems 
That circle the brow of night, 

And track with them the eloquent depths 
Of the boundless infinite. 


They whisper low of a holier lif, 
And a faith sublime and high, 
And again I fancy each golden beam 


The glance of a seraph’s eye. 


As in days cf yore, when a careless child, 
I stole to my mother’s knee, 

And asked of the wonderful points of light 
That shone o'er the deep blue sea. 
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BY MRS. 


JOSEPH Cc. 


NEAL. 


“ This it is to feel uncared fur, 
Like a useless wayside stone, 
This it is to walk in spirit, 
Through the desolate world—alone !” 


T. Buchanan Read. 


“You will write to me very soon, Alice ?— f face, for just then a carriage stopped at the little 


promise me now.” 

« Yes, darling, very soon.” 

“T know not why. it is, but I have felt all day 
as if we were never to meet again, or, if we did, 
that I should be most unhappy to find you had 
changed, and loved your little country friend no 
longer.” 

“ Nonsense, Sophie! 


} 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


I shall see you next ex- | 


amination day, you know, and what will change | 


true hearts in one little year? 

I kissed away the tears that came to dim those 
loving eyes, and pressed the bright young head of 
my gentle friend more closely to my heart. Yet 
I could not check her sadness; and the influence 
of the dark mood fell upon my spirit. We were 
standing in a vine-wreathed portico that led from 
the little music-room in which so many happy 
hours had been passed. Our teacher was touch- 
ing gently the keys of an open piano, and her low- 
toned, earnest voice floated to us as it breathed— 


“ Love not, love not, the thing thou lov’st may die!” 


“There is more fear of death than change, 
Sophie,” said I, as we listened silently. 

“I donot dread death, Alice ; I could bear that, 
I think, calmly as a martyr,” she answered, smi- 
ling a little at the trite comparison ; ‘ but I have 
always felt so unworthy of love as to tremble 
when any one seemed to regard me with affection, 
lest it should be transient. 
love any one but my mother and father and dear 
Philip till I met you. Oh! change would be death 
to me!” 


I felt the shudder that ran through her delicate 
frame as she spoke, and involuntarily wound my | 


arm more closely about her. I knew that she had 


thought rightly, 

‘Mr. Edgar, as i live!” exclaimed lively Nell 
Stetson from the window just above us. “ Take 
care, girls—Sophie, your curls are horribly tangled, 
and I know he is coming to see you.” 

I did not mark the blush that came to Sophie's 

Vou. IX.—No. 3. 


I had never dared to | 
| by more than a twelvemonth my junior. 


| was ambitious, strange as it may seem, and it 


| 


gate near which we stood, and I heard my broth- 
er’s voice ask if I was ready. 

“ Good-bye! God bless you, Alice! I cannot 
see you before the rest. Do not forget me’’—and 
ina moment I had pressed a fervent kiss upon the 


| pure brow of the speaker, and Sophie Ellis bounded 


through the open door. This was our parting. 
The kind faces of my teachers seemed sad as 


_ they came out upon the portico to bid me farewell; 


the school-girls, one after another, told me that 


| they should miss me from their midst ; yet some- 


how, dearly as I loved them all, I could hear but 
one tone as my brother lifted me gently into the 


" carriage—could see but one face as I leaned my 
| head upon his breast and sobbed like a child at 


| leaving the home of the past few years. 
| was a sudden turn in the road and I caught the 
| Jast glimpse of the dear old house ; there was a 


There 


sad, sweet face looking eagerly from the music- 


' room, and as I waved my hand a kiss was wafted 


to me—then all was hidden. 
“Come, tell me about this friend you seem to 


} love so much,” said my brother, wishing to make 


me forget my sorrow ; and as we drove silently 
through the dim forest, or wound by the river's 
side, he listened to her simple story. It was very 
simple—the history of a quiet country maiden, 


_ with a refined mind, a loving heart, and exquisite 


| sheltering nest, was away. 





child-like beauty of face and feature. We had 
been classmates for three years, though she was 
She 


was a worthy ambition. Her home—how often 
she had described it to me !—numbered but three 
in their household bond when she, the bird of that 
Her father, serene 
and noble, in the evening of life ; her mother, 
younger by ten years, a bisy and notable house- 
keeper; and their son, older than Sophie, a fine 
specimen of the New England farmer. Sophie, 
the pet, the darling, was, by the advice of their 


good friend the clergyman of their little village, to 
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hecome a teacher. He saw that, child as she was, 
there were talents undeveloped which would make 
her a noble woman; and he thought these should 
not be hidden. Yet it needed much persuasion 
ere the parents could be made to view the subject 
ashe did. At length his object was gained and 
Sophie was sent to school—not to be made a fine 
lady, but a noble woman, who was to assume the 
responsible station of a teacher of younger minds 
and hearts when her own should have received 
sufficient culture. 


I was hundreds of miles from my own loved | 


home—a stranger among strangers—when I first 


sisters for many terms of school-girl life. 


leave the shelter we had found, I have told you | 
how I parted with her; and surprise is too tame | 
a word to express the emotions with which I read | 
two months had | 


her first letter when scarce 
elapsed. 


* IT do not know how to tell you—but I am not | 


zoing to be a teacher after all ; I am 
married in the spring, Alice.” 
No wonder aunt Mary looked up in astonish- 


ment as I dropped the letter from my hands with || 


a cry almost like fright. 


‘* Sophie Ellis, aunt!” said I—* Sophie is going | 
to be married, and she is full a year younger | 


than 1.” 
Aunt smiled: ‘‘ And you are almost seventeen. 
I was a wife at your age.” 


“ And did you never regret going from home so | 


early ?” 


“1 have wondered at my daring to assume the || 


many duties of a married life at such an age, 


though I can truly say regret has never mingled | 


with that wonder. Few find such love as has 


been my portion, and from what you have told me | 


of your friend I fear she is but seeking sorrow. 


We will not prophesy evil,” she added, seeing the 1 


disconcerted glance with which I listened. 


Mr. Edgar, of whom Nell Stetson had spoken 

Little did I think | 
how true were her words when she playfully bade | 
Sophie smooth her curls at his approach. We | 


so lightly, was the chosen one. 


had known him then scarce a month, though his 
sister had been our classmate for a year or more. 


I did not like her—why I could scarcely tell, un- | 
less it was for the haughty manner she sometimes | 


assumed. ‘Though very beautiful, wealthy and 
clever, she was not half as well beloved as our 


darling Sophie, who, as the old song runs, had | 
I have seen Laura | 


but her face as her fortune. 
Edgar’s fine eyes flash and her red lips curl as she 


said, “I should not be an Edgar if I were not | 
proud !” then with her tall, queenly form, one | 


might have thought her “ born for a coronet ;” 


and indeed we had always called her “ the count- | 
Her brother was | 


ess” in our little gatherings. 


to be— 
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like her in person, and I found also in heart, 
though he was not yet old enough to curb pleasure 
that he might indulge his pride. Beauty he wor- 
shipped; and when he came to pay his sister a 
visit in our secluded valley, he lingered away the 
summer months usually passed at Newport or Sara- 
toga, charmed, as he averred, by the mountain 
scenery, but as it now proved by the softer loveli- 
ness of our favorite. I did not wish to join in 
what my aunt had said, but as I thought over all 
this, and recalled his proverbially unstable charac- 
ter—his youth, for he had scarce attained his ma- 


| jority—I could not but acknowledge there was a 
knew Sophie Ellis ; and we loved each other as | 
First to | 


cloud hidden in the present brightness of the hori- 
zon. 

Then too, Sophie, though graceful and win- 
ning, knew nothing of the great world in which 
she now must mingle. Nothing of its forms, its 
restraints, and the cold, proud nature of the circle 
to which she would be introduced, where every 
word is measured ere spoken, each thought veiled 
for the sake of courtesy uutil it almost becomes 
deceit. 

Poor Sophie! 


Nearly three years had passed and I too was a 
bride. Happy? Yes! ‘‘ blessed beyond the limit 
of my wildest dream !” and on my way to a new 
residence I passed a few bright days in the great 
metropolis which was the home of Sophie Edgar, 
now long a wife. We had not met during that 
time, and of late our correspondence had been 
neglected, as both entered a round of new duties 
and pleasures. 

The last strains of a beautiful overture were 
dying away through the vast dome of the crowded 
theatre as I leaned forward eagerly, for a party 
entered a box near the one in which we were 
seated, and a familiar face was the brightest of 
that group. It was indeed familiar, though changed 
—so changed! No longer the timid, shrinking 
maiden, but a brilliant woman. Sophie was be- 
fore me. ‘There were gems flashing from her 
beautiful arms and wreathed in the richly braided 
hair. ‘The dress of dark velvet heightened by 
contrast a pure glowing complexion ; and her eyes 
—aye, there was the change ! they were strangely 
lighted with a fearful brilliancy ; and her full, red 
lips were wreathed scornfully as she listened to 
the idle compliments of the tribe by whom she was 
surrounded. At first I could scarce withdraw 
my gaze from her; but as the play went on and 
increased in interest even my friend was forgot- 
ten. It was the “ Hunchback ;” and as I traced 
the transformation of its heroine from a warm- 
hearted country maiden to the cold, haughty 
woman of fashion, I glanced involuntarily to the 
group near me—there was so much of truth in that 
portrait. I was recognized ; a brilliant color flit- 













ted to her cheek ; a start, a smothered exclama- 
‘ion: then that strange creature forced her eyes 
npon the stage, as if quite regardless of my pres- 
ence. 


“f called you—Clifferd ; and you called me—madam |” 
The words fell mournfully upon my ear as the 


humbled and penitent Julia feels the bitterness of 
her own rash act. And Sophie—I might have 
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been deceived, but at least I fancied that a look of | 


egony passed over her face—yes, I must have 
been deceived, for as the curtain fell her tone came 
gaily to my ear as she addressed words of playful 
hadinage to her companion. 

As we pressed through the crowded lobby I felt 
my hand grasped quickly; and turning, Sophie 
was beside me. 

“Tell me where I can find you, Alice,” said 
che, hurriedly, without one word of greeting. 

I had scarce time to reply ere the crowd swept 
forward, and we were again parted. 

A strange, sad mood came over me as I sat the 
next morning looking out upon the crowds that 
thronged Broadway; a lone foreboding of evil, 
such as I have often felt, and never that it has not 
proved a prophecy. Something whispered, “ when 
next you look upon this busy scene, joy will have 
ended in mourning.” I was fast yielding to tears 
under the influence of that desolate emotion, when 
Sophie was announced. Nay, but for the sweet 
mouth, the liquid eyes, 1 never should have recog- 
nized my old schoolmate. ‘The brilliant belle of 
tle evening threw herself upon the sofa beside me, 
and burying her face in her folded arms, burst into 
a passion of tears. As of old—for I had often 
soothed the young girl’s sorrow—I drew her to my 
heart, but I could offer no word of comfort, could 
only weep with her. 

Suddenly she threw aside my circling arm, and, 
starting to her feet, the rich mantle which envel- 
oped her fell aside, revealing a figure so slight that 
I started with wonder that aught earthly could be 
so fragile. 

Iler face, too, was wan and colorless in the 
morning light, save the deep flush of the hollow 
cheek ; that, and the unearthly light of her full, 
gleaming eyes, betrayed a mournful secret. 

“Look at me, Alice,” she said ; “look at your 
old friend; three years have wrought a wondrous 
change, have they not?) Do you remember our 
parting—the still, calm twilight—the melody from 
all around that went up on the evening air? And 
I,so pure—I was pure Alice—so free from care ; 
now I daily thank God that I am dying; dying,” 
she murmured again very bitterly. 

‘Sophie, do not speak so; you are too young, 
too good ; what has pained and excited you this 
morning ? come, tell me all as in our school-days ; 
it will calm you.” 
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“ Yes, I will tell you all—all, though it is known 
but to God and—my husband.” She knelt beside 
me, ond passing my arm about her waist, looked 
up with a searching, almost imploring gaze. 
“Though I have suffered, I have never com- 
plained,” she said. “ WhatI say to you now is 
but a message ; you must tell my poor mother, 
when I am gone, the fate of her darling. My 
mother loved me—all did at home, did they not? 
No one loves me here.” 


“* Sophie,” said I, startled at her vehemence, 


| “do not tell me this; who could help loving you, 


my bird ?” 

** Do not call me that ; it was Ais name for me 
once ; and I do not like to hear it from other lips. 
You remember that I told you change would be 
death to me ; even so it has proved. But I will 


| bemore calm. I met Harold Edgar, as you know. 





I was young—-he so intelligent, so gentlemanly, so 
winning. Ile was the first who ever addressed 


| me—the first who told me I was beautiful. He 
did not say so, but his eyes, his attentions whis- 


pered it. So, Alice, I was flattered, interested ; 
then [ forgot myself in the delight I felt at his 


| presence. I watched for his coming with a heart 


thrilling at every footstep ; I counted the hours of 
his absence, for they pressed like years. Then he 
told me that he loved me, he prayed me to love 


him; how could I refuse that request when my 


whole being had unconsciously long been bound in 
his? ‘Love you!’ I murmured; it seemed to me 


| like a dream, that he, so very beautiful, so manly, 


so warm-hearted, could love one like myself. 

“‘ When we parted that night, I was in heart be- 
trothed to him, though I waited until my father 
and my mother had seen and approved my choice, 
ere I consented to be his wife. Approved, I said ; 
my mother was flattered by his station, his wealth, 
his bearing. God is my witness I thought but of 
himself, and the priceless treaeure of his affection. 
My father did not seem quite pleased. ‘ You are 
both young,’ he said; ‘my child is ignorant of 
the world, its forms and influences. Are you 
sure you will not weary of her simplicity, or blash 
for her little knowledge of the society in which you 
mingle !’ 

‘‘ T[arold looked as if he thought my father was 
beside himself. ‘Ashamed of Sophie!’ he an- 
swered, warmly. ‘She has more natural grace 
than they all; she might be their teacher.’ 

“My father smiled at his enthusiasm, and I 
blushed deeply at his praise. At last father ceased 
to oppose Harold and my mother, but Philip was 
not so easily satisfied. 

“<«Tr’gall well enough now,’ he would say, “ but 
wait until the novelty has worn off a little—till he 
gets back to his horses and his high company. I 
don’t mean to say he doesn’t love you, pet, for 
anybody that you loved couldn’t help it. But it’s 
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not my sort of love. You'd better stay with us, 
than go among those city people, with their fine 
houses and cold hearts. You know old friends, but 
new ones you can’t trust.’ 

“So you see I was warned fully, but I would 
not listen. How could I dream of change? for he 
seemed so devoted to me, so miserable when away, 
so happy at my side. I grew selfish in my aflec- 
tion for him—it absorbed all other love, all other 
friendship. His image came between me and my 
God. We were married. I need not tell you, 
who are now so blessed, the happiness of the long, 
long summer ramble that we made, lingering, 
as fancy prompted, among the beautiful valleys 
and by the silver lakes of dear New England. 
Autumn came, and I passed a week at my own 
home ere going to my husband’s. How I smiled 
at Philip's fears. Harold, too, jested at his wise 
advice ; but the time was not yet come. I had 
received a costly gift from Mrs. Edgar, another 
from Harold’s sister, just after my marriage; they 
came witha letter of congratulation, which seemed 
cold and for-nal; but I knew Laura Edgar, and 
you, too, Alive, remember how haughty she was; 
so I was not surprised, and listened in blind confi- 
dence to my husband’s assurances that all his 
riends would be mine. 

“ You know my natural timidity and shrinking 
I came here expecting 
to be met as a sister and child. I was welcomed 
with frigid politeness, and the love which had 
been rising in my heart was utterly crushed. For 
a time I was wilfully blind to the truth which 
would rise before me. I knew at length that I 
was considered as an intruder not only in my 
husband’s family, but also in the haughty and aris- 
tocratic circle they drew around them. They 
were ever courteous to me—coldly, rigidly so; but 
my heart was chilled, my life daily embittered by 
the knowledge that Harold’s marriage was freely 
spoken of as a mesalliance. And Harold, how 
could he but know this? I cannot blame him that 
he became less fond—that he was drawn away 
from one whom others regarded coldly. He had 
been accustomed to consider the opinion of that 
clique as law from his earliest youth. Though 
at first he clung to me perhaps more closely, for 
the reason that others avoided me, he was 
young, you know, Alice, and easily swayed by 
strong influences. It was perhaps my fault, in a 
great measure, that he was so often away from 
me ; for I childishly refused to mingle with those 
who I knew but suffered my society, and with- 
drew from all to cherish an upspringing regret at 
my hasty rejection of childhood’s love and sympa- 
thy. 

‘‘My husband's coldness toward me did not 
arise at once ; he struggled against it, I am sure. 
But how could he devote himself to my solitary 


from strange associations. 


_ words to their hollow forms. 
| more than Harold at the change ; and at first, 
| when he saw me flattered and sought for—for I 
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hours? how could he but be vexed that I would 
not go into the world-—-his world? At first I did 
not reproach him—I have never reproached him 
in words—by being sad in his presence. I tried 
to interest him more than ever, but when I knew 
that my society grew irksome, I ceased to caress 
or seek for caresses; though ofientimes, when he 
has coldly bid me farewell—for days, sometimes 


|| weeks he was absent—I could have knelt at his 
| feet with the wild idolatry which sprang to my 


lips, praying him to love meas of old. I would 
have been his slave, had he thought me unwor- 


' thy to be his wife—his humble slave, so that I 


might live in his presence, and sometimes see the 
sunlight of his smile. This is but the truth—the 


happiness of days sprang from a kiss once given 
_ with a gleam of his former affection—a smile of 


the old love would make me weep like a child, 
and in my solitude, recalling that glance, my 
whole frame has trembled with the thrilling joy. 
At home they have never known that he was 
ever less devoted than at first. I have seen thein 


' but once since that first happy visit, and then we 


were both actors, for I prayed him to spare me 
that trial—to let them be deceived with the 


| thought their evil forebodings were folly; but 
| alas, I felt too keenly,each moment, that they 
| were fully realized. 


At length 1 made a desperate resolve that I 
would become a leader in the circle that had 
despised me. I knew that I had talent; grace 


, and ease I could acquire ; I had grown more beau- 


tiful in my seclusion. I do not say this vainly ; I 
debated all calmly, and weighed it but as a means 
of my woman's revenge. It is just a year since | 
threw aside the timidity and coldness of my man- 
ner. I mingled in society—shaped my deeds, my 
None wondered 


succeeded in that—I was playing for a desperate 


| stake, my husband's love, and it gave me strength 
_-—he seemed disposed to join in the homage so 
| freely offered. 


Then—shall I whisper it even to 
you?—he grew jealous of the butterflies that 


| hovered constantly about me; he did not know 
| that I would gladly have turned from all to have 
_ rested in his confidence and love; that one word 
| of praise from his lips was far dearer than all 
| offered homage. 
| --my heart changed. 


He thought my nature perverted 
And I was proud—proud 
in my misery. I scorned to explain—lI felt that 
he should have known my motives better—that I 


_ sought the stamp of their approval only that he 


deemed it necessary. 
You saw last night what my life has become— 
so day after day passes ; cold formality at home— 


|| home !—and triumphs which I despise when 


abroad. Bnt I am wearing out, Alice—fast, 
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fast. Put your hand upon my heart—closer— | 


there—can you count its throbbings? It is often 
thus; and again all pulsation will seem to cease. 
It will be silent enough soon. 

“ Sophie! Sophie! do not speak so bitterly!” 
I sobbed. “ You deceive yourself—you have done 
There are many bright days for you, dar- 
ling. Your husband cannot be heartless—you 
will win him yet.” 

“ Heartless! did you dare to say my husband 
was heartless? No, no! he should have wedded 
some one in his own sphere ; the dove, you remem- 
ber, in the old Latin fable, could not soar to the 
eagle’s nest, even though supported by his stronger 
pinion. The fluttering wings broke the feeble 
heart. How happy we were, sitting in the dim 
wood and reading line by line that simple tale! 
Little did I dream it would be my fate.” 

She had sunk quite at my feet ere her story 
ended, and the velvet folds of her mantle formed 
Poor crushed 


wrong. 


the cushion on which she rested. 
flower! crouching there in very hopelessness! 
her thin hands tightly clasped, till the jewels, 
which mocked their paleness, seemed almost 
buried in the slender fingers. Her curls were 
dishevelled, yet soft and light, and they lay about 
her face caressingly, as the pure heart’s rapid 
pulse had sent a crimson glow to the lips and to 
the cheek. Never had I seen her more beautiful 
—so wildly brilliant were those large, full eyes— 
so graceful that fragile form. 

There was a well known step upon the stairs; 
I started, and Sophie rose, hastily gathering the 
rich drapery around her. **Come to me very 
soon—before you leave—to-morrow I shall be at 
liberty’—and she glided from the room. I saw 
her enter the costly equipage that had waited so 
long for its mistress; the liveried servant bowed 
low, the noble steeds sprang forward, and in a 
inoment had borne her from my sight. 
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Two days had passed ; a violent storm of dri- 
ving rain and sleet prevented my fulfilling out- 
door engagements; and as the clouds parted on 
the morning of the third, my first impulse was to 
return Sophie’s call. 

“The carriage is waiting, madam,” said the 


servant, as he handed me a note. It was without 
an envelope; the address, in a hand I had never 
seen before, was traced so hurriedly as to be 
scarcely legible. The date was two days previous 
—and at length I deciphered the nervous and 
blotted scrawl. 

“Come to me, Alice, if you can. I am not 
well to-day ; perhaps the time I have longed for 
has arrived ; my heart throbs so wildly that I can 
Scarce guide the pen, and my hand is so weak 
that”— 


Underneath was a single line, still more illegi- 
ble, in the same hand as the address. 

“ You were once my poor Sophie's friend— 
come to her now. God knows she needs friends! 
I who have killed her say it. Enear.” 

“ What can this mean? why was the note not 
delivered yesterday ? Order the carriage directly,” 
Ialmost gasped. Forgetful of time or place, I saw 
nothing of the crowd as we dashed through Broad- 
way; the din of labor and pleasure arose around 
me unheeded; the cessation of the rapid speed 
alone aroused me as we reached Waverly Place. 
I could scarce believe it, yet it was even so; the 
closed shutters, the funeral crape fluttering and 
eddying in the bleak wind from the door of the 
lordly mansion upon whose threshold I stood, re- 
vealed, without a word, the terrible truth. I was 
ushered into the dark and silent rooms, whose 
costly furniture and glowing carpets seemed but a 
mockery. The veiled mirrors gave back no re- 
flection ; the cautious tread of the servants no 
echo. Oh! the terror, the chilling apathy which 
came over my heart as I sat there listening to its 
beating! it was fearfully distinct im that house of 
death. 

“ This way, if you please, madam ;” and I fol- 
lowed the young girl who roused me from that 
mood. Never shall I forget the scene which 
greeted me as I entered an apartment decorated 
with no less care and taste than those I had just 
left. The winter sun stole struggling through the 
half closed blinds, and lingering in the crimson 
curtains sent a faint, rosy flush through the room. 
The gilded cornices, the velvet couches, a snowy 
statue gleaming in the twilight of a distant recess 
—and there, in the centre of all that luxury, lay 
the being for whom it had been gathered—pale, 
lifeless—the seal of death upon the sweet mouth, 
the smile of an eternal rest upon the calm, pure 
forehead. There was no pain, no suffering there, 
darling Sophie! no discord to torture the loving 
heart—those eyes were never more to be blinded 
by tears! But one knelt by that silent couch 
whose anguish gave wild contrast to its dreamless 
repose. Alas for thee, proud man, thut the flower 
perished on thy bosom! its life and beauty were 
yielded to thee as a guardian, not as a destroyer! 
Hide it as thou wilt, seek to banish it as thou 
mayst, there is a secret remorse that will cling to 
thee through life ; that hour, that room, beheld its 
first agony. 

Hours—yes, I am sure hours passed, before a 
word was spoken. I could but kneel beside the 
couch, and yield to an agony of tears as I recall- 
ed the brief existence of my poor friend. The 
pet of a household where she had been nurtured 
in love, dying far from home—perhaps alone in 
the dark hour. Not alone, as I learned when at 
length my hand was grasped by Harold Edgar, 
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and he poured out to me, as the friend of his poor 
wife, the bitterness of his heart. He told me how 
he had wooed her from her quiet home ; that intox- 
icated with her beauty, and delighted with the 
simple earnestness of her nature—so different 
from the formal circles by which he had ever been 
surrounded—he did not pause to think that afflu- 
ence might prove a blighting atmosphere to one 
so differently nurtured. He had rejected the 
counsel of her parents—-the sneers and remonstran- 
ces of hisown made him but the more determined ; 
so he called her his own, and for a time there 
came no shadow to their young bearts. 

I will not again recall the sorrowful story of 
their estrangement. Sophie had told me the 
truth; but with woman’s shielding devotion, she 
had touched too lightly on her own wrongs. How 
was that proud spirit humbled as he recounted the 
effect of his own misdeeds—-of his neglect, and, 
worse than all, the blinding jealousy which had 
goaded him to add insulting reproaches, and even 
taunts to the sum of misery her gentle nature had 
already endured. 

‘«T did not deserve her love—I had no right to 
the holy forgiveness which her last word, her last 
look breathed. She told me all, when my re- 
pentance was too late, when my poor victim’”—— 
and he struck his forehead wildly—** was beyond 
the reach of reparation. God will not forgive me 
as she did—I can never pardon my own cruelty.” 
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Thus raved the once cold, proud Harold Edgar 
and thus I gathered, through his self-reproach, and 
through his agony, that Sophie had died upon his 
breast, with her arm clasped tenderly about him. 
Oh, the endurance, the long-suffering of woman's 
holy affection—forbearance in life—forgiveness of 
wrong in the death hour. 

The shadows of evening rested on the calm fore- 
head of the sleeper, when I pressed my lips for 
the last time upon the sweet mouth which was 
now so coldly rigid. That bright head that had 
so often rested near my lieart was soon to be hid- 
den forever from the light of day ; the thin hands, 
clasped upon the icy breast, would never more be 
loosened, the marriage ring glittered through that 
clasping, at once the author and symbol of her 
misery. So I left them—the young bride of Death, 
and the heart-stricken watcher— 


“To the lonely marrisge pillow, and the tears which le 
must weep.” 


As I trod silently through the desolate splendor 
which surrounded me, marked the tokens of 
wealth and taste glittering upon every side, and 
then returned in thought to the scene I had just 
beheld, verily, I thought— 


«Tis better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perked up with a glitter.ng grief, 
And wear a golden sorrow.” 


GENIUS. 


BY MISS 


In a low rustic dwelling, 
With only beds of straw, 

A little urchin first drew breath, 
Did first impressions draw ; 

And grew as weed negiected, 
Abroad on errands sent— 

He little cared the whereabout 
But whistled as he went. 

Drove from the fields the cait'e, 
Or rambled o'er the farm, 

Keeping the chickens from the grain, 
The garden free from harm. 

When thus his days were passing, 
A something undefined 

Was ever reacy to burst forth, 
Deep hidden in his mind ; 

A spark to light the fuel 
Secreted in his breast, 

Would cause it to become a flame, 


ELIZA 


Cc. HURLEY. 


If chance should give behest. * 


The adventitious moment 
At length was brought to view, 
And genius, from obscurity, 
Shone forth in lustre new. 
Unconsciously its author 
rave birth to the bright gem, 
And, without effort, for his brow 
Produced a diadem. 


Study in vain may struggle 
To give to genius birth ; 
Science with its researches 
Is but of little worth, 
In giving life to genius ; 
It lives "tween earth and heaven, 
Cannot be purchased or be earned, 
But is unsought for, given. 
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GeyTLe or rather gentleman reader, have you 
never attempted to penetrate the labyrinths of an 
unreasonable man’s motives, the quirks and turns of 
his desires, or traced the bearings of his acts? If 
self-inspection has never induced this, or the con- 
duct of acquaintances never forced it upon you, I 
wish you could have known an old friend of mine. 
Henry Hanson was a lawyer of good practice and 
a respectable share of talents, and, what is much 
more available, and not much dependent on the 
other, in this “touch and go” world of ours, social 
popularity. He was a pleasant companion, free 
from any taint of meanness or artifice in business 
transactions, and he had just the cast of manners 
to be colored by circumstances—that is, no par- 
ticular manner at all, which is, perhaps, after all, 
the most generally agreeable. The very courte- 
ous, bland manner sometimes leaves one with the 
feeling of having been too easily won by mere 
manner, and then succeeds a reaction. ‘The re- 
served manner chills warmth, reminds one of a 
penetralium he cannot enter, and puts him on his 
individual rights ; in short, the more artistic man- 
ner is, the more it is regarded as art not heart. 
sut Henry Hanson’s manners were like a lady’s 
dress, which Dr. Johnson praised as in such good 
taste that he could not remember a single article 
of it. 

As I have said, he was generally liked, though 
by no means really understood, and yet any one 
who knew him would have stared to be told he 
did not comprehend Hanson's character, it seemed 
of so common a cast. He was a good business 
man, and a good-natured pleasant person in soci- 
ety—that was all—not quite. Abilities, it is 
true he had, of no very extraordinary kind, but 
beneath the easy nonchalance of manner there 
lay a selfish sensitiveness to the world’s opinion, a 
restlessness lest perchance a lip should curl, or a 
finger point at the expense of him or his, which 
exceeded the most exigent of the genus irrilabile, 
Without the insight which could discern if the 
world’s verdict were truly just. In trifles, or on 
incre important matters, the remark of a fool 
would rankle in his mind like a barbed arrow. 
“Hanson, your vest looks like a thunder-cloud,” 
said a silly fop standing by him one day, for want 
of something else to say. The article was a rich 
purple, tinged with colors very delicately inter- 


mingled, and only the second time of wearing, 


but he never had it on again! 

When, after a winter’s course of social gather- 
ings it was whispered that Mr. Hanson was en- 
gaged to Miss Atwood—a young lady of a fine 
mind, richly cultivated, and feelings quick, im- 
pulsive and refined, every one said, “ An excel- 
ent match—he is not so literary as she is—not al! 
genius, but he has a sufficient income, and good 
common sense,” (poor abused common sense !) 
‘‘and Miss Atwood is pretty and interesting.’ 
A few evenings before the engagement had come 
vut, as the professors in such matters term it, the 





chances of Mrs. B ‘s party brought Henry and 
myself side by side during the evening. “Do 
you think Miss Atwood pretty?” asked Hanson, 
in a rather hesitating tone. “ Very,” I replied, 
not knowing the carte du pays; “ and her mind 
and manners are as attractive as her face.” Ile 
seemed pleased, and very much, as I afterward 
remembered, like a man confirmed in a bargain ; 
and fortunate it was that my opinion was favora- 
ble, for, lover as he then was, any slight censure 
or ridicule might have influenced him. So little 
power has even the strongest human feeling over 
a man in whom selfishness and love of approba- 
tion have obtained control. 

Hanson was married, and all pronounced him a 
fortunate fellow, and who could doubt when he 
saw the face of the young bride, which beamed 
with the happiness of elevated feeling, that hers 
was “love's young dream,” and that the day of 
life seemed bright to her?) low a woman of her 
rich mind could fancy—but it is of no use to con- 
jecture in such matters, Cupid has it all his own 
way, and superior ladies will throw the halo of 
their imaginations sometimes around those least 
capable of appreciating them. After the round of 
bridal calls and congratulatory ceremonies had been 
made, the honeymoon began to wane, and third 
persons were supposed to be a little less de trop, 
Emily proposed an unceremonious evening at Mr 
Hanson's. “ Youknow Mary Atwood wasalways 
a favorite of mine,and I promised her that I would 
drop into her new home often, and I have not 
been there once yet without an invitation.” ‘‘ Very 
well, I have no engagement to-night, and we 
will go.” A few minutes found us seated in the 
pleasant parlor of our married friends, whom we 
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found at home. While we were discussing with 
some animation a new arrival in town, one of the 
astrals declined. The wick was raised, but in 
Hanson rose and ad- 
‘‘This lamp has not 


he half muttered. 


vain; it would go out. 
vanced toward the lamp. 


been filled to-day, I suppose,” 
“ Carelessness!" The color deepened on the 
cheek of Mrs. Hanson, and the blue vein seemed 
ready to start from her forehead, but she mildly 
replied, “ Yes, it has been filled as usual,” and 


rang to have some shade lamps brought in. Em- 
ily commenced an amusing description, to which 
Mr. Hanson gave polite attention, and the tone of 
conversation was restored, although a slight shade 
of sadness settled on the face of the fair hostess. 
‘Did you observe the expression of Hanson’s face 
when that lamp went out?” asked Emily, after 
our return home, “and so soon after marriage, too. 
Well, man is a perfectly unreasonable being!” 

‘ Flush, sister mine, we shall see.” 

** Nonsense, Frank; but mind one thing, do 
you never tyrannize over a woman in that way, if 
it ever pleases Heaven that any one shall fancy 
you! The wife cannot enter a man’s office, and 
know all Ais blunders, and she ventures no opin- 
ion on the talent and tact with which he prepares 
his cases, etc., but he can come home, and blame 
the minutest arrangements of her household, and 
remorselessly wound feelings too refined for him 
to understand.” 

“Perhaps Hanson was more impatient than 
usual to-night, and did not think how much his 
manner conveyed.” 

“*Did not think! a miserable apology for him 
who should think before he gives ‘a word unkind 
or harshly spoken’ to her who has poured into his 
heart all the wealth of her confidence, in the hope 
that he will use his mind and character to discern 
with her all noble things —‘ the far-off heavens’— 
instead of turning his power into that of the mi- 
croscope, to detect the slightest, most unimportant 
fla@ in her, and in all around her. And how 
much such men defeat their own purposes! T'o- 
night there was light enough without that ill-be- 
haved astral, and even if we had been left in total 
darkness a few minutes, sucha contretemps would 
have been nothing to the unpleasant sensation 
communicated to us a by Mr. Hanson's angry 
look and implied censure. Own, Frank, were 
you not very uncomfortable for and with Mary 
Hanson this evening ?” 

“Why, I wondered at Hanson's want of tact, 
to be sure, but strange as the fact is, it neverthe- 
less is a fact, that you ladies who refine all our 
feelings, and exact the most delicate attention, 
have also the faculty of drawing forth an irrita- 
bility in gentlemen which is not manifested in 
their intercourse with each other; and yet one 
would suppose that the casualties of business and 
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its vexatious details would be the most trying 
ordeal !” 

“Tt is because they do not dare among men to 
indulge in the petty ebullitions of temper, the con. 
temptible espionage, the ungenerous recriminations 
they are cowardly enough to vent toward woman. 
After a man is married, instead of letting con- 
science discharge her office on himself, he is both 
accuser and judge of every fault, or shadow of 
fault, in his wife.” 

On the evening of Mrs. Lane’s re-union, as I 
was waiting for Emily to descend from the dress- 
ing-room to make her entrance, Mrs. Hanson 
stepped before me, and, as she took her husband's 
arm to enter the drawing-room, I heard him say 
in a suppreseed tone, “ How horridly Kou look 
to-night—nothing but rose-buds, like any country 
girl.” I could not see her face, but had I heard 
no sound I should have known that something ex- 
citing had been uttered, for her fair throat was 
crimsoned in an instant, and then they disap- 
peared among the crowd. ‘“ What did he say?” 
whispered Emily, as she rejoined me in the hall. 
“Oh, something complimentary on her beauty, of 
course,” I returned. “ And well he might,” she 
said, taking my reply in earnest, ‘‘ for of all the 
ladies who unshawled up stairs, she was the love- 
liest.” 

After passing the exchangeables of the evening 
with the hostess, my eye sought out Mrs. Hanson, 
to see if anything justified the rude criticism of her 
liege lord. She was easily distinguished from the 
less gifted who surrounded her—one of the pretti- 
est blonds, a complexion most delicately tinted, 
and features of classic regularity, a mouth which 
presented a rare union of firmness and feeling, an 
eye true to every expression “ from grave to gay, 
from lively to severe”’—-a forehead, not ‘* an up- 
hill forehead,” (which Willis, whose dictum in 
taste is never disputed, says he dislikes, and which 
we, though ours sometimes is, confess to be no 
favorite,) but broad and expansive, above which 
lay her hair—a coronal of gold, relieved to-night 
by some pretty moss rose-buds, nestling in the 
braid, and making an ornament (if to nature’s own 
sweet accessory one cin give a term generally 
more artificially applied) in more perfect keeping 
with the elegant but chaste simplicity of her whole 
appearance than the most brilliant jewel that mag- 
nificence could claim. 

I had seen her when she wore a more joyous 
meaning, but I wondered not that the courteous- 
ness I accidentally heard had not inspirited her. 
Presently, however, an eddy of animated conver- 
sation rose around her, such as will sometimes 
happen even in the “ meeting of many waters” in 
a crowded saloon, and I knew that the interest of 
the subject had banished the unkindness from her 
memory. Surely, I thought, as listeners gave an 
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eager ear to her enthusiastic remarks, so different 
from the stilted sentences of a blue or the idle 
common-place of many a belle, Mr. Hanson, if he 
js not proud of the talent which thus enriches her 
conversation, must enjoy its success. Second-rate 
minds, though not capable of appreciating the real 
value of intellect, are pleased with the reflected 
triumph and praise it brings when connected with 
themselves. Music was called for, and as a gen- 
tleman begged of Mrs. Hanson a favorite piece, 
she gave the same easy, graceful compliance with 
which she usually yielded to the wishes of friends ; 
yet, when she reached the instrument, she hesi- 
tated. “ Do not retract, but give me the song, 
Mrs. Hanson,” said the gentleman who observed 
her, and instantly she seated herself, and performed 
with her usual taste and feeling. Did the hasty 
glance which she involuntarily sent toward her 
husband, seek to read “ the married man’s eye,” 
or did coming reproof, doubtless in a perverted 
sense, “ instant in season and out of season,” cast 
its shadow before? When the song was finished 
she rose, and gently, but firmly declined giving 
any more, and Miss Barnes succeeded her at the 
instrument. “TI like rapid music,” said Hanson; 
“it is the only kind endurable in a party.” Mrs. 
Hanson’s air had not been rapid, but a song where 
melody is married to poetry and feeling—one of 
the few which do not deserve the remark of the 
French satirist—* Aujourd’hui ce qui ne vaut pas 
la peine d’etre dit,on le chante.” Perverse mor- 
tal! had she rattled off such a Babelic piece as 
Miss Barnes was at that instant giving, regardless 
both of sound and sense, he would have obliged her 
to desist before she had half completed it. 

But the same inconsistency manifested itself in 
every thing ; what she was not he approved—what 
she did not he desired. Even in matters beyond 
her own volition shé was blamed ; and his self-en- 
couraged obtuseness saw no harmony in the move- 
ments of her superior mind. Not content even 
with capriciously cavilling in matters where he 
might possibly be capable of judging, he was ever 
servilely quoting the opinions of others whenever 
he supposed they differed from her taste or wishes, 
or arbitrarily pronouncing his own. 

A pretty brunette was once on the tapis, and 
some one spoke of her mass of raven hair. ‘“ Yes,” 
Hanson replied, ‘dark locks are always by far 
the most becoming,” looking, at the same time, 
at the fairhead of his wife, as if she ought to have 
had black hair. As if Nature had not her own 
exquisite harmony in persons as well as things; 
as if hair and eyes were not colored with the same 
relative design and beauty as the leaf, the petal 
or the cloud. 

I called on Mr. Hanson with Professor C., who 
Wished, he said, to meet Mrs. Hanson again, as 


A PAGE OF MARRIED LIFE. 


he had ever seen. “I wanted to have you dine 
with me yesterday, as I heard you were to leave 
to-day, but Mrs. Hanson had a headache,” said 
the host, with an ill-concealed sneer. 
gave him a deprecatory glance, (which I have 


lis wife 


noticed wives have rather a habit of wearing in 
their husbands’ presence—* all save one,” you 
say ; yes, reader;) but the paleness of her face 
might have given credence to any tale of a head- 
ache then. 
sor C. replied, and gave Mrs. Hanson an amusing 
sketch of some new publication of the day. 

There was the same intelligence as ever in the 
lady’s conversation, but her vivacity had declined. 
The exuberant spirits, the vein of originality and 
light touches of humor became insensibly subdued 
—constrained. 


“T was engaged yesterday,” Profes- 


Ilow could it be otherwise when 
her conversation was as much the sulject of his 
censure as her arrangements, her dress or her 
manners?! 
was nonsense ; if she chanced to cite an author, 
he disliked reciting ladies—they were always ridi- 
culed ; if she ever spoke with her former enthusi- 
astic eloquence on any subject, declamation was 


If she laughed, or was humorous, it 


worse than any thing else in a lady—it was always 
considered a bore. ‘Thus she, whose rich, sugges- 
tive conversation had delighted persons in every 
respect Hanson's superior, and hardly ever left one 
without some aliment for the mind or heart, or 
some elevated purpose, became oltentimes silent 
and self-conscious, and a sadness tinged her whoie 
manner. Hers was a noble spirit, which could 
have met the reverses of fortune or great trials 
with magnanimity ; but it drooped beneath the 
“ continual dropping” of ungenerous fault-finding. 

After an absence sufficiently long to make a 
few inquiries necessary in order to take up the 
thread of old acquaintances, I asked Emily about 
our friends, Mr. and Mrs. Hanson. 

“Oh, they are very well, and what is better I 
do not despair of seeing Hanson transformed into 
atolerably Christian husband, and learning to prize 
the treasure he never deserved.” 

“But how? Has any change come over the 
spirit of his dream? ‘Tell me the secret.” 

“Why, Frank, you know how captious and 
unreasonable Hanson was every day becoming, 
and that, notwithstanding her uncommon abilities 
and strength of mind, his gifted wife sufiered 
more than it should have been in such a man’s 
power to make her—thus proving that 


‘‘Fate never wounds more deep the generous heart 
Than when a b!ockhead’s insult points the dart.” 


‘¢ You are too severe, Emily ; Hanson is”— 
“ Never mind what he is; I do him poetical 


| justice. Interrupt again and you shall not have 
| my story. Well, he continued for some time ever 


he thought her one of the most intellectual women | observing the slightest defect, or imagining there 
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was one when no one else could see it in Mary— 
whimsical in preferring every thing in which she 
could not agree with him, and utterly regardless 
of every fine feeling in her nature, till she became 
sad and distrustful, as she was when you left. 
The first time I perceived any change in the rela- 
tive position of the parties, and that she could 
receive his stupid, unkind blame without being 
depressed by it, was one evening that she spent 
here sociably with one or two other persons. In 
the course of conversation Mary Ilanson quoted 
some beautiful lines of Wordsworth apropos to 
our subject. ‘Do not quote, Mrs. Hanson,’ said 
her amiable husband, in a tone of disgust. The 
color came slightly into her face, but not with the 
tortured look I have sometimes seen it wear under 
like circumstances. ‘ You see,’ she said, turning 
to me with a cool smile and tone of well-bred 
sarcasm, ‘ how well Mr. Hanson appreciates all 


my original powers—he does not wish me to 


draw from others. Pray quote him as a singular 
though not single example on that head.’ (You 
may suppose, by the way, that / quoted some 
poetry that evening, whether pertinent or not, the 
very first opportunity, purposely to spite him ; and 
should, if I had been driven to ‘ Mother Goose,’ or 
‘Watts’ Hymns for Children’-—* Let dogs delight 
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to bark and bite,’ &c.) I was surprised to see 
her receive it thus playfully, knowing, as I did, 
how delicate and keen her feelings were, and how 
easily wounded ; but this manner had its effect on 
Ilanson, who actually seemed embarrassed in his 
turn, and offered no farther ungracious comment 
on her for the evening. And several times since, 
whenever he has made any impertinent remark, 
(for no nearness of connexion can render it other 
than impertinent and vulgar,) she has met it pre- 
cisely as she would from a common acquaintance 
—with the most perfect politeness and gentleness 
but without seeming at all excited or influenced 
by it, and consequently the arrow has fallen harm- 
less tothe ground. Whether Mr. E ’s lecture 
on ‘ self-reliance’ produced this change in Mary, or 
whether she sees the folly of letting this contemp- 
tible fault of her husband destroy her happiness 
and paralyze the natural exercise of her talents, | 
know not; but certain it is that this unreasonable 
fault-finding, however near, constant, or annoying, 
when received with an amiable, calm politeness, 
and not suffered to wound the sensibility, wil! 
lose its edge on the subject, and be eventually 
overcome or shamed away in him who has in- 
dulged it.” 





BY EDGAR A. 


POE. 


Nor long ago, the writer of these lines, 

In the mad pride of intellectuality, 

Maintained “the power of words’’—denied that ever 
A thought arcse within the human brain 

Beyond the utterance of the human tongue ; 

And now, as if in mockery of that boast, 

Two words—two foreign soft dissyllables— 

Italian tones made only to be murmured 

By angels dreaming in the moonlit “ dew 

That hangs like chains of pearl on Hermon hij]l”— 
Have stirred from out the abysses of his heart, 
Unthought-like thoughts that are the sou!s of thought, 
Richer, far wilder, far diviner visions 


Than even the seraph harper, Israfel, 


Who has “ the sweetest voice of all God's creatures,” 
Could hope to utter. And I! my spells are broken. 
The pen falls powerless from my shivering hand. 
With thy dear name as text, though bidden by thee, 
I cannot write—[ cannot speak or think, 

Alas, I cannot feel; for ‘tis not feeling, 

This standing motionless upon the golden 

Threshold of the wide-open gate of dreams, 

Gazing, entranced, adown the gorgeous vista, 

And thrilling as I see upon the right, 

Upon the left, and all the way along 

Amid empurpled vapors, far away 


To where the prospect terminates—thee only. 
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Sne walks alone among the busy crowd, 

A friendless orphan neath the sky's blue dome ; 
The sun may smile, the wind blow keen and loud, 
Forth on her daily rounds she still must roam ; 

In tattered garb, with soiled and weary feet, 


Wending her way through many a dusty street. 


At early morn, her basket's slender store 
From the chill, noisy market-place renewed, 
She treads the round she’s trod so oft before, 
With daily toil to win her daily food ; 
For cold and hunger she is doomed to feel 
Till she has earned her coarse and scanty meal. 


Day after day the self-same scene she sees, 

The same dull chimneys, the same ug!y doors ; 
And dimly haunting thoughts of arching trees, 

Of pleasant meadows where the wild bird soars, 
Of nodding flowers beside the gurgling rill 
Where the green cresses grow, her spirit fill. 


Poor child ! poor child! vain, vain thy wish must be; 
The chains of poverty are on thy limbs ; 
Earth hath no mother’s lap for such as thee, 
The hill no lesson and the vale no hymns; 
The winds’ glad music, the sweet sccut of flowers, 
Lend not their beauty to thy childhood's hours. 


O Thou! whose love for all our wayward race 
Hath spread such loveliness o'er sea and land, 

That each might see and share it in his place, 
When will our selfish spirits understand 

That only so this beauteous earth can be 

A dwelling worthy of thy child and thee ? 


The days roll round, the wenry years pass on ; 
Bring they no change to poverty’s lone child ? 

Alas! her innocent dreams too soon have gone, 
And other visions have her heart beguiled ; 

Bee, bird and wild flower teach us evermore; 

Teach not our reeking streets their own dark lore? 


Hungry and shelterless, poor girl! she sees 
The homes of wealth, she smelleth dainty fare ; 
Her scanty garments, fluttering on the breeze, 
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Brush the soft raiment of gay ladies fuir ; 





And craving longings waken in her breast, 


Gnawing like snakes, and will not be repressed 


And how delightful all these good things are! 


The warm, bright parlor, the luxurious meal, 
Rich clothes, and friends, and ease ; and what doth ber 
That she these tempting pleasures too might fee! ? 
God, when He made her human, meant that she 


Should share these pleasures that so pleasant be. i 


But she is poor, and for the rich alone t 
Life fills with wine her chalice ; briny tears, 
And aching wants, and many a stifled moan 
She mingles for the poor through gloomy years, 
Till the snake-cravings in the yearning breast 


Hiss prison thoughts that leave the heart no rest. 


Fell demons whisper her whene’er she passes 

Before the flaunting shops that line her way ; 
For, mirrored in the window's tempting glasses, 

She learns that she is fuir—woe worth the day! 
And yet when her young form was framed by Heaven, 


Her beauty was in love, not mockery, given. 


What knoweth she, the poor neglected chi‘d, 

Of self-denials that sage tomes would teach ? 
She only feels her cravings, blind and wild ; 

She only seeks those envied boons to reach ; ! 
'Tis gold that unto them these pleasures brings ; 
“ J will have gold, and buy these p'easant things!" 
But why again the thrice-told tale repeat, 

The swift, dark doom, the lingering life of shame ? 
In her sad fate al! shades of sorrow meet, 

And the crushed flower dies without a name; 
Like the fierce wave o’er stranded wreck that breaks, 
Man hath no pity for the woe he makes. 


O God! O God! yon glowing azure sky, 
Made glorious by the light of Thy fair sun, 
Shall not that arch’s gorgeous canopy 
Bend o’er a happier world as time rolls on? 
Thy lavish gifts for al? Thy children be, 
And life become a guerdon worthier Thee ? 
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CHRIST TEACHING 


HUMILITY. 


(See the Engraving.) 


“ Hp took a child and set him by Him.” Could 
any thing have been more expressive of the truth 
he would fasten on their hearts? 

His disciple shad been disputing among them- 
selves which of them should be the greatest. [t 
was a very foolish question to stir the hearts of 
those good men, but it has troubled their followers 
always and every where. Who shall be the great- 


est! It is the one question in the state; too often 


It lies at the 
root of half the quarrels in society, and makes al- 


it is the one question in the church ! 


most all the wars that deluge the earth with blood. 
A terrible question that is, and the Saviour did 
well to rebuke his disciples decidedly when he per- 
ceived the thoughts of their hearts. 

But his rebuke was so gentle and so beautiful, 
so like himself, that reproof from his lips was the 
It would be 
easier to bear his rebukes than the praise of an- 


language of tenderness and love. 


other, for his words were those of a brother, so 
faithful and so healthful that they made the suf- 
ferer to rejoice and say, “It is good for me that I 
have been chastened.” 

He took a child and set him by Him, and said 
unto them, “ Whosoever shall receive this child in 
my name, receiveth me; and whosoever shall re- 
ceive me, receiveth him that sent me; for he that 
is least among you all, the same shall be great.” 
Now, there is good philosophy as well as true gos- 
pel inthat. It comes home to the experience and 
observation of men, and is confirmed. 

‘The way to be exalted is to be humble. That 
is the doctrine which Jesus taught, and it marks 
his religion in contrast with the wisest of pagan 
theories. It makes men wise by teaching them 
that they are fools. It gives them power by strip- 
ping them of all, and laying them as beggars at 
the footstool of Infinite grace. It declares that 
those who are last shall be first, and the first last. 
While these words and this act of the Saviour 
convey a lesson of truthfulness, to which the heart 
responds when the gospel of Jesus has been re- 


e 
ceived, “he that is least among you all, the same 
shall be great.” 

The same is taught in nature, where the ivy 
clings to the oak, and creeps along its rough face 
The reed 
bends meekly to the blast that prostrates the 
proud monarch of the hills. The modest violet 
is songht and loved, while the flower that turns to 


the sun is despised. 


and overreaches its towering head. 


Impudence and boldness are 
rebuked, while modest worth is respected and ad- 
mired. It is true of every character; of none more 
true than where it shines in the face of woman. 
There was something very sweet in the manner 
The 


child was an emblem of innocence, docility and 


in which Jesus taught this to his disciples. 
submission. ‘They were disputatious, ambitious 
and overbearing. The question of supremacy was 
already up. He points to this child, and teaches 
them that they must be like him if they would 
have the spirit and temper of Christ. The Sav- 
iour could see in the meek beauty of this lamb, a 
loveliness that endeared the child to his heart, and 
he would commend the example to his disciples. 
‘“*The least among you all shall be great.’ And 
then he points to his Father’s house, where this 
child shall sit ona glorious throne, and be honored 
in the midst of angels. If they who were now 
reasoning among themselves who among them 
should be the greatest, would seek the temper of 
little children, they should win the favor of their 
master, and be exalted to his right hand. This 
glory he hath in reserve, and it is his to give to 
those for whom it is prepared. 

IIow precious does this truth appear! How 
sweet to embrace, as the essence of the gospel of 
Christ! If we would be exalted, let us be hum- 
ble. If we would be the greatest, let us become 
the least. If we would save our lives, let us lose 
them for him who gave his away. If we would 
be angels, let us become as little children, “ for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” 


Be. 


THE FASHION PLATE. 


We give no fashion-plate this month; the legitimate Spring fashions will appear in our next, and the p'ate will be of 


increased elegance. 


We intend in future to give only four fushion-plates during the year, corresponding with the seasons. 


Our friends must not suppose, however, that the publisher contemplates any decrease of expenditure by this alteration, 
but rather otherwise. Instead of fashion-plates, which, except at the change of season, have really no value, will be given 


superior wood-cuts, illustrating the letter-press in each number. 


One of these, on a liberal scale of expenditure, will appear 


in our next; and others of corresponding excellence hereafter. The publisher will demonstrate to the subscribers that the 
Columbian intends to keep its pluce at the head of all the monthlies. 








SMYRNA, 


FROM THE HARBOR. 


(See the Engraving.) 


Smyrna seems to be a sort of universal gateway '' 


to the East; every traveller in that part of the 
world brings up there at the beginning or the end 
of his journeyings. And by all their accounts it 
is a pleasant place to visit, having enough of Ori- 
ental novelty and strangeness to keep interest 
alive, with a sufficiency of Occidental comforts 
and conveniences to make the most exacting tour- 
ist feel at home. Mr. Willis says it is “one of 
the most agreeable places in the world, yet one of 
the least describable ;” and then he goes on to enu- 
merate a variety of things that combine to give it 
its character of agreeable, among which he dwells 
with grateful enthusiasm on the beauty of the 
women, the social, cordial manners of the men, 
and the hospitality of every body. The occupa- 
tions available to the stranger he enumerates 
briefly ; “after having seen the packing of figs,” 
he says, “ wondered at the enormous burdens car- 
ried by porters, ridden to Bougiar and the castle 
on the hill, and admired the caravan of the Bey 
Ozlou, one has nothing to do but dine, dance, and 
walk on the Marina.” 

This “ Marina,” scarcely distinguishable in the 
picture, is a long street extending along the bay, 
lined with the houses of the rich merchants, where, 
for the two hours before sunset, every family is to 
be seen sitting outside its door, while beaux and 
belles stroll up and down in all the gaiety of a per- 
petual holiday. 

The old castle above referred to, which crowns, 
conspicuously enough, the summit of a hill in the 
engraving, is of unknown and almost unconjec- 
tured antiquity, specimens even of the Cyclopean 


architecture being seen in the immense circuit of 


its walls. It is said, too, that the ancient Chris- 


tian Church had its site within the space covered 
by this castle, and if there were any means of dis- 
Unguishing its stones, some portions of its walls 
might be found—which would be interesting to 
the antiquary. Beyond the castle, on the other 
8 de of the hill, are the remains of a great aqueduct 
Which once supplied the city with water. 

Smyrna is comparatively a modern city, but it 
connects itself with very remote antiquity, being 
in fact a legitimate descendant, so to speak, of an 
*xtensive city called Tantalus, which in its day 
Was governed by a king bearing the same name, 
Who had the honor of being great-grandfather to 
Homer’s Agamemnon, and flourished a hundred 


and fiity years before the Trojan war. His tomb, 
so called at least, exists to this day, being about 
3000 years of age. It isa large tumulus, having 
a great stone chamber in the centre, where the 
body of Tantalus was deposited. This chamber 
was excavated, some years ago, by the French 
Admiral Massieu de Clerval. 

All the travellers who write about Smyrna en- 
Mr. Ste- 
phens grows quite enthusiastic in laudation of their 


large upon the beauty of the women. 


| charms—honestly confessing, however, that he 


may not have looked upon them with eyes worthy 
to be called critical, inasmuch as he had been a 
long time unblessed by the sight of an unveiled 
female face. He seems to have been particularly 
charmed by the coquettish air and expression im- 
parted by a graceful head-dress—* a large gauze 
turban, sitting lightly and gracefully on the head, 


| rolled back over the forehead, leaving the whole 


c—__ 


face completely exposed, and exhibiting clear, 
dark complexions, rosy lips closing over teeth of 
dazzling whiteness—and such eyes! large, dark 
and rolling.” 

With proper deference to the taste of Mr. Sie- 
phens in the matter of female adornments, we pre- 
fer to his gauze turban another style of head-dress 
described by Mrs. Haight as universally worn by 
the Greek ladies of Smyrna. Mrs. Haight says “ it 
isa scarlet felted cap, set on one side of the head 
and confined to it by their long hair, which is 
plaited and brought round the front and fastened 
behind. The cap is turned up about two inches, 
and on this part is a wreath of gold work ; on the 
crown is a golden ornament, and pendant from 
the centre is a tassel twelve or sixteen inches long 
and about as thick as the wrist, composed of va- 
rious materials; sometimes all gold or pearls, 
and frequently having a large number of diamonds 
mixed with the latter. The tassel used on ordi- 
nary occasions is made of blue silk. The cap is 
called a fez, and when tastefully put on is the 
most unique, graceful and coquettish thing of the 
kind I have ever seen.” 

It is painful to add that the rosy-lipped, black- 
eyed wearers of these pretty caps are sadly addict- 
ed to gaming. Mrs. Haight saw them staking 
their gold pieces—or their husbands’—with unti- 
ring assiduity, and was told that they would win 


or lose thousands of piastres in an wees , 
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THE LAY OF THE WOUNDED HEART. 
WORDS BY FRANCIS C. WOODWORTH. MUSIC BY GEORGE F. ROOT. 
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THE LAY OF THE WOUNDED HEART. 
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not the form I 


882. 

No—oft when tears are flowing, 
As tears are flowing now, 

And life’s chill winds are blowing 
Fiercely upon my brow— 

That loved one, who before me 
Flew to her native sky, 

Is bending fondly o’er me, 

As in bright years gone by. 





not that death has 
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brok - en, A _ spell so strong, s0 dear. 
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Iv. 


How thin the curtain hiding 
The spirit-world from me ! 
How oft, like shadows gliding, 
That cherished form I see ! 
My God! I thank thee ever, 
That friends so fond and true, 
Not e’en the grave can sever, 
Or shroud from human view. 
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Vv. 


Now comes she near and nearer— 
Welcome my spirit-bride ! 

Methinks she should be dearer, 
Than erst before she died. 

What though she has been sleeping 
Long ’neath the willow tree, 

Yet chide me not for weeping— 
She’s still the same to me. 
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VOICES HEARD LAST NEW YEAR’S EVE. 


INSCRIBED TO A FRIEND. 


BY MISS LOUISE OLIVIA HUNTER. 


Come and sit beside me, dearest—yes, that book, love, 
prithee leave, 

And I'll tell you of the voices that I heard last New Year's 
eve; 

Let me cast my arm around you thus—and clasp your 
hand in mine, 

While I breathe the gentle memories of that pleasant by- 
gone time, 


In this very sclf-same study where we're sitting now—my 
own! 

Buried deep in meditation, I was seated quite alone, 

And a host of recollections came a-crowding, crowding fast, 

As my busy mind went roving through the twelvemonth 
that hud passed. 


First I mused upon the forms that once had entered through 
this door, 

And [ yearned to hear each footfall that must come, alas! 
no more; 

They had gone, in all their beauty, to the darkness of the 
tomb, 

Aud their flight bad lefi the pathway of my future strewed 
with gloom. 


Then [ dwelt apon the memory of inanya friend estranged— 

Lost to me, but unforgotten!—how L mourned above the 
changed ! 

‘Ah! this earth is but a weary place !’ 
worn child, 

As the bitter tears came gushing in a torrent warm and 
wild. 


so wailed its care- 


And I thought, too, of my errors, of each impulso unre- 
strained, 

By whose workings those around me had been very often 
pained ; 

Oh! I felt so heavy-hearted as these records, one by one, 

Stole in long review belore me, with reproofs I might not 
shun. 


So awhile [ sat there thinking, when before my startled 
eyes 

Suddenly there grew a mist that filled my sad soul with 
surprise, 

And there rose a plaintive melody, the sweetest e’er I 
heard, 

Yet as low as tone Molian by the soft wind-whispers stirred. 


When it ceased far in the distance, in a dim and shadowy 
space, 

Lo! a band of the departed could my vision faintly trace ! 

And they pointed with seraphic smiies to yun b'ue, starry 
dome, 

As they asked if I would murmur that that region was 
their home. 


Then those angel-faces faded, and unto that space there 
came 

Those whose love for me had perished, and they gently 
called my name, 
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While they bade me lift my hopes above, and cast aside 
despuir, 

For friendship blighted on this earth, might bloom in 
beauty there! 


Now a strangely vivid picture of my careless heart I saw, 


| And with tearful gaze I viewed the faults I ever must 


deplore ; 


| But I heard a sweet and cheering voice that said, “No 


longer grieve, 
For your heart, by earnest strivings, you may of this weight 
relieve.”’ 


i Next there passed a radiant being, who her soft eyes raised 


to mine, 
With a glance whose pleading tenderness bespoke a soul 
divine, 


And the spirit’s loveliest flowers were roand her brow 


entwined, 


| While the whisper—“ Do you love me ?”"—fell like music 


on the wind, 


| Then tho dimness quickly vanished—ay, the veil was rent 


in twain, 
For I knew your accents, darling, and wel! recognized your 
strain! 


| So I bade my grateful spirit in a prayer to Heaven ascend, 


With a blessing on the dear Oid Year thut gave me such a 
friend ! 


| *Twas an ancient custom, dearest, in the olden, olden time, 
| When upon the air so solemnly there came the midnight 
chime, 

| That e’er told a tale whose sadness must each gentle bosom 


sway, 
That the aged year was passing with its records dark away. 


Then the doors of cot and castle, love, were opened— 
opened wide, 


| And all sadly, from each threshold, every mortal turned 


aside, 


| While the spirit of the Old Year, shrivelled up with age 


and pain, 
Tottered forth with mournful accents, ne’er to enter in 
ogain! 


| And then gaily through each doorway, with a footstep glad 


and free, 


| Tripped the spirit of the New Year with a song of joys to 


be— 
With a bow of promise gleaming like a halo round her hea, 
And the flowers ot hope upspringing ‘neath her light and 
graceful tread. 


Ah! ‘tis thus I now would open, love, the portals of my 


heart, 

While I'd give unto each wayward thought the mandate to 
depart ; 

And I feel that you will join me as this simple preyer I 
wenve, 


| That I e’er may heed the voices that I heard last New 


Year’s eve. 
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